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The Nomination 


HE Republican Convention has met, and 

the campaign of 1900 has opened in all 

seriousness. The ticket and the plat- 

form are before the people, but the situa- 

tion which has existed for some months 
past is practically unchanged, for, with the ex- 
ception of the single detail as to who should be 
the President’s running mate, we have known all 
along with a great degree of certainty what the 
gentlemen at Philadelphia proposed to do. So. far 
as the head of the ticket is concerned, no one is 
surprised and no one is disappointed over the out- 
come. The inevitable has happened, and it is a 
satisfaction to be able to say that in this particular 
instance the inevitable is an agreeable eventuality. 
No man in high official position has ever been able 
to please everybody. Strong men make strong 
enemies, and Mr. McKin.ey is no exception to the 
rule; but when we look back upon his career as 
President we are convinced that no fair-minded 
person can deny that he is entitled to the gratifica- 
tion which must be his in the moment of his re- 
nomination by acclamation. The perplexities of 


his office have been great. Problems that have con- © 


fronted no other administration have been his to 
solve. That he has not solved them wisely and 
well no man may say, because there is nowhere to 
be found evidence that alternative solutions would 
in the end have brought about more satisfactory 
results. Time alone can demonstrate whether the 
President might or might not have done better. 
In a land where one of the essential characteristics 
of the people is a love of fair play, on debatable 
propositions judgment should be suspended, and 
the individual upon whom responsibility rests 
should be given the benefit of such doubts as may 
exist. One thing is certain, and that is that in 
every one of his conspicuous official aets the Presi- 
dent has shown himself to have been actuated by 
the highest and most honorable motives, and to 
have been prompted by the single and sincere pur- 
pose of serving his country according to the best 
of his abilities. Despite the frothy utterances of 
eaptious critics and dyspeptic maleontents who at 
Philadelphia did not venture to show their faces 
or lift their voices, Mr. McKintey js to-day a 
stronger man before the people than he was in 
1896. He has managed to win the confidence of 
thousands who voted for him four years ago with 
great reluctance, and those whose good opinion he 
has lost becatise of his official acts are inconsider- 
able in number, and, owing to the unfortunate dis- 
ruption of the old Democratic party, are practi- 
cally without a leader or even a political resting- 
place. 

What Mr. McKintey stands for, the American 
people know to a reasonable certainty. He is the 
material expression of the principles of the Re- 
publican party, which, however much one may 
differ with it in certain matters of detail, is yet 
the one compact organization left us which stands 
for law, order, and public decency, and therein lies 
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the whole issue. Party lines are drawn to-day be- 
tween the Republican party, which stands for law 
and order, on the one side, and a rattle-brained fu- 
sion of discordant elements, representing every 
vile political heresy that has shown itself on the 
surface since the close of the civil war, on the 


other. 


T is probably true that the nomination of 
Governor Roosrvett is the most popular move 
the Convention could have made, and that it 

will serve to strengthen the ticket in certain sec- 
tions of the country is an undoubted fact. Har- 
per’s WEEKLY has hoped all along that — — 
candidate might be chosen, 

‘The Vice-Presiden- cause we have believed that the 

tial Nomination Governor's abilities and tem- 
perament are such that he might have ren- 
dered greater service to his party and to the 
public in other fields. The delegates have 
thought differently, however, and it is impos- 
sible, in view of the tremendous enthusiasm with 
which they recorded their conviction that the 
Governor was the right man for the place, to accuse 
them of having erred. Now that the thing is done, 
we should all accept it as gracefully as has Gover- 
nor Roosevett himself. It is, after all, unsafe to 
say that any office would restrict or hamper the 
energies of a man like Governor Roosrvett. He 
is the sort of person to find opportunities where 
few others would look for them, and while the 
Vice-Presidency is not an office which we should 
have selected for him, it is quite conceivable that 
in his administration of its functions he will dis- 
cover and develop potentialities that hitherto have 
been undreamed of. In any event, there will be 
picturesque times in the United States Senate 
when TueEopore Roosevett wields the gavel as its 
presiding officer. The gavel may need to be 
chained to his desk at times, for the man of San 
Juan Hill is not without impulsive moments; but 
that he will handle it vigorously and honorably 
and for the best interests of everybody concerned 
there is no slightest doubt. 

We cannot escape the conviction that the old 
order of things is about to change, and that the 
Vice-Presidency instead of being a graveyard of 
political ambition will turn out to be something 
radically different—something like a dynamo, for 
instance, with a large number of live wires at- 
tached to it. 

We congratulate the party upon having secured 
Governor RoosrveELt’s acquiescence in its wishes, 
and we have no disposition to believe, after observ- 
ing the events of last week in Philadelphia, that 
the Governor in yielding to the demands of the 
Convention has made any serious mistake. If he 
has, it is rather to his personal credit than other- 
wise, for his individual wishes have not been para- 
mount in this instance. 


HE Platform which was received with the 
same acclaim as greeted the candidates is, on 
the whole, about as satisfactory a document 

of its kind as one could wish to have. It is singu- 
larly free from. fireworks and claptrap; it says 
enough and not too much about the main features 
of the administration’s policy; it 

The Platform reaffirms the gold standard, and 
in its wisely framed paragraph relating to expan- 


sion and the duties of the United States in com? 5a 


nection therewith, it successfully takes the: wind 
out of the sails of the Anti-Imperialistic agita- 
tors. It makes no promises that are not already 
‘in a fair way to be fulfilled, and is altogether a 
most excellent and sincere’ presentation of the 
principles and the policy of the Republican party. 

The Amalgamated Brotherhood of Political: 
Floaters at Kansas City will have a hard time in 
constructing a rival platform which shall be bet-— 
ter calculated to win the. confidence and the sup- 
port of the American people. 


T is strange what things certain people take 
pride in in these curious - days. We have 
recently received from the Executive Depart- 

ment of the State of Missouri, at Jefferson City, 
a printed broadside of favorable newspaper com- 
ment upon Governor StepHENs’s masterly inactiv- 
Tis Geiemees af a in failing to suppress the St. 
ouis riots. There are not many 
. of these comments: All ‘that the 
Governor can scrape together, apparently, would 
not fill a page of Harprr’s Werkty; but few as . 
they are, his Excellency is obviously proud of- 
them, for if he were not he would not have taken 
the trouble to reprint them for the edification of a 
critical public. It is a pleasing feature of the 


situation that the Governor finds himself on the 
defensive. If he were not convinced that excuses 
are in order, this broadside would not be in exist- 
ence. It is also a pleasing feature of the situation 
that not one of his defenders here represented has 
any other than an empty and specious argument 
upon which to rest his case. Oritical analysis of 
each and every one of them shows them to be the 
work of scribes thoroughly saturated with dema- 
gogy, to put it mildly; of apologists for anarchy 
and mob violence, with no respect for law, order, 
or public decency, and having at heart no loyal 
concern for the good name of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Last week we printed a portrait of the Governor 
of this afflicted State. We advise our readers to 
look at it carefully, and to remember it in its every 
detail, for it is the portrait of a man who has 
searcely an equal in this or any other time for 
wicked dereliction in the performance of his 
sworn duty. The poor Boxer depicted in an earlier 
issue, with his head in the stocks has less to answer 
for and more to arouse our sympathy than this 
shirking politician who has disgraced himself and 
his State. 

Governor STEPHENS may use this bit of comment 
in his next broadside, if he chooses. We cheer- 
fully waive our copyright in it on his behalf. 


HE situation in China is hourly growing 
more disquieting. The disintegration of the 
empire, which has been gradually going on 

for years, appears to have become, or is about to 
become, an accomplished fact with which the 
whole civilized world must reckon. The steadiest 
minds and the strongest states- 

Chinese Compli- ranship are required at this mo- 
cations ment to save the world from an 
awful embroilment, the like of which is unknown 
in history. Yet if the ambitions of nations can 
only be laid aside for the moment, if the lust for 
land and the thirst for power can only be quench- 
ed for a brief period, the solution of the Oriental 
question should not prove the hardest problem in 
the world. The Chinese are not a bad, nor are 
they an unintelligent, people. They are governed 
badly; that is all. Americans who have come into 
contact with them know how false is the idea 
which prevails among ourselves, as well as among 
others, that the Chinese need enlightenment from 
without. Who that has listened to the voice and 
heeded the wise words of that eloquent and accom- 
plished gentleman, the Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington, can say that there are no brilliant flowers 
on the old tree, that we are dealing with a heathen 
people, that China is a nation to be despised, and 
that her complete regeneration’ can only come 
from 6utside? Who that has studied the past and 
who knows of the things the Chinese have brought 
forth in matters of art, letters, statecraft, and re- 
ligion, can say that the Celestial Empire is fit only 
to be parcelled out among our superior selves? No 
intelligent American at least will take this stand. 
He is more likely to adhere to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Lord Cuartes, Beresrorp in his inform- 
ing and prophetic monograph The Break-up of 
China, that all that is needed in the emergency 
which exists, and which he predicted, is honesty of 
purpose and a determination on the part of the 
to preserve the integrity of the Chinese 
. Lord CHaries has little hope of the 
powers outside of those dominated by the Anglo- 
Saxon idea, however, for he goes on to say, “ in- 


_VYestigations on the spot have convinced me that 
‘the maintenance of the Chinese Empire is essen- 


tial to the honor as well as the interests of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and I hope that when the Brit- 


ish and American people are acquainted with the 


facts-as a whole they will be similarly convinced.” 

The situation is here expressed in a nutshell. It 
is the view of an Englishman who is filled with 
the spirit of fair play and honor, and who knows 
precisely what he is talking about. It would seem 
that the time has come to show ourselves resolute 
along the lines suggested by this British states- 
man, and to accept for our policy the suggestion 
contained in his paragraph wherein he says that 
“a straightforward recognition of the principles 
of freedom, fair dealing, and equality of oppor- 
tunity, coupled with resolution and vigor in carry- 
ing these principles out, will not only preserve the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, but-conduce more 
largely to our interests, than the present plan of 
taking what does not belong to us, because other 
powers are doing the same.” 

We should go to China in the guise of a friend 
and a protector, not as a marauder who would 
profit by the weakness of a fallen neighbor. 
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HE National Republican Convention of 1900 
is unique in political history in one respect 
—it nominated for Vice-President a man 
skilled in convention methods, a man of 
notably independent character, who used all 
his’ skill and asserted all his independence 
to prevent the nomination coming to him. 

I know it is being asserted with emphasis, and pre- 
tence of special knowledge, that Governor Roosevelt 
was a party to a clever piece of political manipula- 
tion whereby he aided in creating the demand for ‘his 
nomination, while whispering he would ne’er consent. 
A basis for this belief is its attractiveness for those 
who entertain it; it supplies a hidden motive, points 
out a devious path. in place of a straight road, and 
thereby makes your political critic happy. 

I mean that it seems to him to denote a keen scent 
for subtile plotting when he — that Governor 
Roosevelt was play-acting his reluctance, for the sin- 
gle purpose of intensifying the demand for him. The 
critic is never happy in admitting that things are ever 
what they seem in politics. 

All of which, were one permitted, it would be a re- 
lief to designate as tommy-rot. There is something 
quite funny in the notion of-Rough-Rider Roosevelt 
turning play-actor in this way; but the a ent. is 
not put forth by the critics with even faintly humor- 
ous intentions; they would have us accept the cowboy 
statesman doing a theatric turn, struggling for the 
centre of the stage and the lime-light, with the fervor 
of a young leading man. 

The fact is, conditions at Philadelphia last week 
were curious enough, to be sure, but no more so than 
they seemed. Governor Roosevelt, for a sufficient 
reason—his desire to make this fall’s fight at the head 
of the State ticket—wanted not to run with McKinley; 
and Senator Hanna, for an equally strong reason— 
his desire to make it a “ business ticket” with Bliss 
—was sincerely anxious to accommodate the Governor 
in his wish. 

Certainly these conditions would discourage any or- 
dinary movement in behalf of the Governor, but, as it 
turned out, the movement was very extraordinary, 
and soon became complicated in a way to delight the 
mere observer. That is, Senator Platt and Mr. Quay, 
experienced, far-seeing, and wise in the game, were 
first to realize the full strength of the Roosevelt move- 
ment; first to see that it could not be checked without 
a jar to the organization they knew Senator Harua 
would not permit, so they posed as boomers instead 
of discoverers! 

Then, if you please, the situation did assume some 
of the attributes of a play, and those two veteran 
politicians without doubt enjoyed their réles of pre- 
tending to be demanding something they knew was un- 
avoidable, and taking credit for a result they felt was 
certain even had they opposed. One effect of this was 
to strengthen Governor Roosevelt's opposition to him- 
self, and Hanna’s willingness to accommodate Roose- 
velt! 

I am not denying that if, on Tuesday, June 19, 
Senator Hanna had flatly announced that the Admin- 
istration did not want Roosevelt, he could have car- 
ried his point—perhaps; but to have done so would 
have been to open the campaign without a trace of the 
hurrah spirit, and possibly to have strained some parts 
of the machine to the — int. 

Mr. Hanna and his chie visers found by Tuesday 
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Convention 


BY EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


night that a large majority of the 926 delegates were 
under a spell of enthusiasm about the picturesque 
character of the Rough Rider; they much needed that 
enthusiasm, and then, in spite of Platt’s and Quay’s 
attitude, not because of it, the situation was accept- 
ed, and what early threatened to be a convention nota- 
bly lacking in boom spirit came to a close in such a 
furor of emotional tumult as has never been exceeded 
in any convention. 

I am aware that this picture of the chief incident 
of the convention is unlike that drawn by most of 
those who have described it in print, but I venture to 
submit it as true because I was afforded some view- 
points for sight-seeing which justify what may seem 
like a presumption. 

Those who enjoy study of eccentricities in human 
nature should carefully consider this: excepting Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt alone, the most popular men in the 
convention were those who have been most scolded and 
lectured, condemned and caricatured, for their politi- 
cal methods. Wolcott and Lodge, two prominent 
United States Senators, temporary and permanent 
chairmen, respectively, to whom was assigned the 
important task of setting forth the party’s principles 
in the campaign, aroused no enthusiasm; Senator Han- 
na and Mr. Quay, neither with réles of any great im- 
portance, officially, were greeted with immense enthu- 
siasm. 

Senator Hanna’s sole official duty, as chairman of 
the National Committee, was to call the convention to 
order. When he rose to do this he was surprised, al- 
most startled, at the reception he received from the 
delegates. When he had been speaking but a minute 
or two he received another surprise in the way the 
audience of fifteen thousand cheered him. That was 
interesting; it resulted from the unexpectedness of 
everything about him—his manner, voice, excellence 
of his oratory. He is a surprising man in every way 
—when one’s only knowledge of him has been gained 
through the press. Perhaps when he is trying to make 
an obdurate delegate see the light Senator Hanna may 
argue with a hatchet or a stone club, but as he per- 
mitted the general public to see him in Philadelphia 
he is an amiably smiling gentleman, who has quick 
command of agreeably direct language, and a clear, 
powerful voice to send his words to remote corners of 
the great building famous orators failed to reach. 
These qualities so astonished his hearers that, as soon 
as a realization of them came, they cheered until he 
had to them to let him proceed. Another thing 
developed later: Mr. Hanna has a streak of boyishness 
left in him, and it got control of him when the dem- 
onstration was on over his colleague Foraker’s nomi- 
nation of McKinley. For — two days Mr. Hanna 
had sat on the platform, usually concealed from the 
audience in a group of fellow-committeemen, but when 
the boom-boom, the hurrahs and singing, were at their 
noisiest, he suddenly rushed to the front of the plat- 
form, grabbed a pampas plume, jumped on a chair, 
and permitted himself what seemed to be the very 
great pleasure of yelling like an. Apache—or a school- 
boy—for five minutes. I have no doubt it did the dis- 
tinguished national leader a great deal of good, and 
scons the next time he used his stone club on an 
obdurate delegate his manner was moderated. Any- 
way, we may hope. 

Mr. Quay is unlike Mr. Hanna in every physical 
character. His first conspicuous appearance on the 




















convention floor was as the proposer of certain amend- 
ments to the rules, cutting down the Scuth’s repre- 


sentation in convention. That was scarcely a bid for 
a popular ovation—at least from the Southern sec- 
tions of seats—but the noted Pennsylvania leader re- 
ceived a greater cheer than had even the national 
leader. He stood on’the main floor several minutes 
before aga ad with the roar of demands to take the 
gr 239-1 yhen at last he did so his greeting there 

y Chairman Lodge was a fine example of what a Back 
Bay chiil looks like. The Massachusetts Senator stood 
facing Pennsylvania’s ex~-Senator, his hands safely 
clasped behind his back, and his lips parted in a con- 
gealed smile that had the quality of a sneer. But 
Mr. Quay did not appear to feei badly about it. He 
made some remarks which no one heard, and rejoined 
his delegation, having been in sight for fully six or 
seven minutes, during every second of the time cheer- 
ed wildly. 

These two notable receptions should afford, as they 
doubtless will, text for countless editorials on the cal- 
lousness of the minds political which have not been 
trained by countless preceding editorials to adopt the 
Lodge attitude toward bosses. But they are mention- 
ed here solely for their human, not academic, interest. 
Their contrast was the failure of Senators Wolcott and 
Lodge to “fetch” the convention. Tiis was surpris- 
ing in the cage of the former, for the Coloradan is a 
master of the popular brand of oratory necessary to 
effect immediate results when fifteen thousand people 
are to be addressed. But instead of using the methods 
so successfully employed later by Senators Depew and 
Foraker and Delegate George Knight, of California, 
the Colorado Senator went into a rather fine analysis 
of President McKinley's adminietration. The result 
was far from what the audience wanted; and the prin- 
cipal oration of the second day did not improve mat- 
ters spectacularly. This was the speech of Senator 
Lodge. It was in truth a strong, well-phrased pre- 
sentation of the party’s attitude on all the subjects 
considered in the platform, but it lacked a spark of 
the fire the convention was now shivering for. Sen- 
ator Foraker arouses by main force; Senator Depew by 
skilfully used humor; Knight, the sturdy Californian, 
by florid imagery we look for in Western oratory; but 
none of these arts or devices appeared in Senator 
Lodge’s effort; and the second day was closing, with 
the nearly one thousand delegates, the fifteen thousand 
spectators, longing for the thrill of excitement the 
mere name of Roosevelt would have produced. But as 
yet the decision had not been made to stir things up 
with that potent sound. 

If one could but know! It is likely that the neces- 
sity for Roosevelt was finally admitted when Senator 
Fairbanks read the platform. {[t was long—fate seems 
to have agreed that we may aot be brief in making ovr 
confessions of political faith—eand there were un- 
numbered “ whereases” yet to follow when the dele- 
gates began leaving the hall by hundreds; spectators 
by thousands. There was such confusion Senator 
Fairbanks could not be beard. At this point Chair- 
man Lodge interrupted the reader and lectured the 
delegates severely. He reminded them they were—he 
meant they should have been—listening to the party's 
declaration of principles, the most important utter- - 
ance of the convention. 

But the blight of listlessnees was settled on the con- 
vention, and Senator Fairbanks hurled at the disap- 
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pearing backs of delegates the ringing periods of the 
“ Resolved!” which usually are cheered wildly. 

But, oh, what a difference the next morning! 
Ticket-speculators who had been threatened with bank- 
ruptey owing to the unpatriotically low prices they 
had been forced to sell at on Tuesday and Wednesday 
were, Thursday morning, as hoarsely demanding to buy 
tickets as to sell; prices had quadrupled; the supply 
was miserably below the demand; carriage rates had 
jt mped cruelly; button and badge hawkers were un- 
loading stock at a furious rate—Roosevelt was to be 
nominated ! 

Philadelphia was transformed. The air was tin- 
gling with political electricity, producing those men- 
‘al phenomena the experienced organizer rejoices to 
see. He knows ways for providing machine-made en- 
thusiasm, but he also knows how small is- its real 
value. Bliss, Dolliver, Woodruff, Seott, Long—any 
one of them could have been nominated to accompani- 
ment of cheers, music, and flag-waving--warranted. un- 
der a stop-watch contract to outlast any previous dem- 
onstration. But that, indeed, would have been an- 
other thing. Here was the genuine article, at no 


cost, and more than any one knew what to do 
with. 

When they saw all these signs, how the leaders must 
have rejoiced that the mistake of suppressing such 
emotion, and possiblya by some alchemy of the mind, 
turning it into a feeling of resentment, had not. been 
committed ! 

An official of the: building said that the conven- 
tion hall seated but fifteen thousand, but it was be- 
lieved eighteen thousand were within the walls when 
Senator Foraker rose to nominate Mr. McKinley. 
When he had done so ,scenes of excitement the press 
has vividly described continued for more than a quar- 
ter of an hour; but what was presented to the eye was 
incomparably less moving’ than the concluding sound 
—the singing of “The Union Forever ” by the wrought- 
up thousands. -When one hears that sound one must 
sing—or cry. It was tremendously moving,“and it 


was an audience thus affected Governor Roosevelt a ~ 


minute - later -faced when -he ‘spoke-as-a-seconder.- If 
he was moved in any degree by any. feeling he did not 
show it. He held a type-written copy of his speech 
in one hand, but did not once look at it. His ordinary 























manner in speaking is torrential; it was so then. He 
is either capable of placing an amazing brake on his 
feelings, or elge he is amazingly immovable. But he 
was all that the idolizing thousands wanted; strong 
in body and manner; direct, dashing, fearless—pos- 
sibly just a little careless—and everything he was the 
people liked him for, and for nothing he lacked, 
blamed him. 

His speech seconding another was in effect his own 
nomination, for they hailed him Vice-President, and 
cheered for McKinley and Roosevelt. The shouting so 
long pent up was begun at last, and there was no 
stopping it. When Young of Iowa, who was to have 
presented Dolliver’s name, made the formal presenta- 
tion of Roosevelt, the crowd began to call for the 
vote, and only Senator Depew held them, so eager they 
were to record the vote which should make the ticket, 
past changing, McKinley and Roosevelt. 

It was done at last, and the convention that prom- 
ised- so -little- enthusiasm concluded -with- uncontrol- 
lable floods of it sweeping all over Philadelphia and 
seattering to the four corners of the country, not for- 
getting Alaska and Hawaii. 
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KEAR-ADMIRAL LOUIS KEMPFF, 


In Command of the U.S. Naval Forces in Chinese 
Waters. 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR E. H. SEYMOUR, R.N., 


In Command of the International Column sent 
to the Relief of Peking. 


BARON VON KETTELER, 


German Ambassador to China, reported killed by the 
Boxers in Peking. 











w ww THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA #& & 


HE people of the civilized world learned with surprise, on June 19, that 
they were practically at war with China. They had known for nearly 
a month that the mysterious secret society of armed men called the 
Boxers had been gathering force and had been killing “ foreign devils ” 
and burning property, especially of missionaries. They had known that 
missionaries had been rescued from various cities and sent to Peki 
for safety. Appeals from foreign ministers and from missionaries in Peking h: 
been made for edie troops for the protection of embassies and churches of the 
missionaries. Small forces of troops or marines had been sent to Peking by the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, France, Japan, and other powers. 
Then came an appeal of the utmost 
urgency for help. Admiral Seymour 
of the British taval forces, with the 


nese Station, on board the Newark at Taku, the Don Juan de Austria, the Nash- 
ville, and the Monecacy. The Yorktown was sent from Chee-foo to Taku and re- 
turn with news. There were su to be, all told, about twenty-five foreign 
war-ships at Taku, the mouth of the Pei-ho. 

It was on June 19 that the news came of the most serious bombardment by a 
naval force since the days of Alexandria. A. menacing force of Chinese troops 
practically allied with the Boxers occupied the Chinese forts at Taku. The 
senior in rank of the naval forces assembled gave them until a certain hour to 
evacuate. Their response was to fire on the war-ships at 1 a.m on June 17. 
They were purt of the Chinese army. That. made China presticnlty at war with 

the ngland, Russia, Japan, 
the United States, Germany, France, 
I , and Austria. 



























































































































































allied forces of other powers, started a. i Russian, one British, one 
with about 2500 from Tien-tsin to the ~~" French, and one. -war-sh 
rescue of the legations. Of this force == _ mostly of the gunboat, 
100 were Americans under command 1 = ¢ be im, the bombardment. — 
of Captain MeCalla, of the cruiser at was badly 
\. \Newark. On June 12 all telegraph =" one men, sixteen of whom were Rus- 
\\|}communication with Peking ceased. ] sians, were killed, and about sixty 
“Railroad communication had been ie =? were wounded. Fully four hundred 
cut off with Peking for several days. —j1- oo Chinese were killed, and then, after 
The Boxers, it was said, having the | a | on ==) seven hours’ fighting, the forts were 
tacit support of the. Dowager Em- lin stormed by the men from the 
press, had practically captured the v t Y er 
Chinese army, and were awaiting & ls, Gy ing was heard from Seymour, 
Seymour at Peking with a force es- Ly = 


timated at from 30,000 to 60,000. 

Then came the report, confirmed | 
partly later, that Baron von Ketteler, 
the German ambassador at Peking, UU 
had been killed by the Boxers. 
Later it was asserted that he had 
been captured and that his fate was 
not known. Then came the news 
that Admiral Seymour had been 
checked in his march to Peking, and 
the powers began to plan to send 
with the utmost haste as large forces 
as they could command to the rescue 
of the legations. 

The Ninth regular infantry was or- 
dered to go from Manila. A typhoon 
unfortunately set in, delaying the 
possibility of departure until June 
24. The navy sent to Admiral 
Kempff, in charge of the North Chi- 
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1 Imperial Palace cl ff 
2 Gate of Great Purity (- 
3 Buddhist Monastery 

4 Monastery of Eternal Repose 
5 Marble Bridge 

6 The Golden Lake 

7 The Gate of Heaven 

8 Academy of Han-Lin 4 
9 The Legations y 
10 Temple of Glorious Devotion 
11 Examining College 1 
12 Observatory Tower 

13 Monastery of Lung-fu-tse 

14 Great Buddhist Monastery 


of Yung-ho-kung ] a fal , 
15 Temple of Confucius =~ “ d 
16 4 Z 
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Imperial University 
17 Clock Tower 5 
18 Drum Tower 
i9 Temple of Ancient Dynasties - = 
20 Pe-ta-tse ; =s __\Olin. 
21 Catholie Church 






































4 but on the afternoon of June 20 
there came the news that Seymour 

















_ Ls and his force had reached Peking, 
SL a with what cost of life or whether in 
1 |_ iL time: to save the foreign ministers 





or missionaries was not known. On 
the same day ‘there came the news 
that on June 17 the Boxers had at- 
tacked the foreign’ settlement at 
2 Tien-tsin, had burned the Catholic 





























\ cathedral, a mission chapel, and many 
Chinese houses. About one hundred 
a were killed by the foreign 




















That was the situation of this 
acute conflict between the aged em- 
pire of China and the modern na- 
tions at the time of going to press. 



























































































































































22 Temple of Heaven 
23 Altar of the Earth 
24 Buddhist Monastery 
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PLAN OF THE CITY OF PEKING. 
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WATCH-TOWER ON THE WALL SEPARATING THE CHINESE OUTSIDE THE WALL ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CITY 
FROM THE TARTAR CITY. 
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VIEW, FROM THE TARTAR CITY WALL, OF THE BROAD STREET 
LEADING THROUGH THE CHINESE CITY TO THE SOUTH GATE. 




































































TOWER ON THE NORTHWESTERN CORNER OF THE WALL AROUND THE TARTAR CITY. ENTRANCE TO THE BRITISH LEGATION 


THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA—VIEWS OF PEKING. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE COLLECTION OF Dr. L. L. SEAMAN. 
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“CELESTIAL GLOBE” AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


DRAWN BY E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
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BEACH-COMBER arose as I went out of the 
consulate, one of those beautifully warm 
days that make life in the Orient so en- 
chanting. His face had flitted across my 
vision a half-dozen times during the day in 
an indistinct shadowy sort of way. I knew 

that he had been holding down a “ coolie” bench from 
the time of my arrival in the morning until the mo- 
ment of my departure. I vaguely remembered his 
rising apologetically as I left for luncheon and re- 
peating the operation when I returned; but he was 
so like a hundred and one of his kind that dogged the 
consulate day in and day out that his presence made 
no particular impression. As I ordered my chair and 
donned my helmet the beach-comber stretched himself, 
stepped out of the cool corner where he had been 
spending the day, and approached me. 

“Can I speak to the Consul, sir?” he 
twitching an old felt hat and scraping the tile from 
off the consulate veranda with his left foot. 

“Certainly; what is it?” I) said. 

“T haven’t had anything, to eat for twenty-four 
hours,” he continued, “and, sir, I am an American, 
and thought you might help me to get a meal. I think 
I can get a ship in a few days. e Parametta sails 
next week, and I hope to get Bee: sir.” 

The story was as familiar to my ears as the rumble 
of the rick-a-shaws and the chatter of the coolies that 
wafted incessantly in my door from Queen’s Row be- 
low. How he got to Hong-kong; what he had done 
with his money; the number of his children at home 
he loved so well and wanted to get back to; the loss 
of his clothes and valuables in a shipwreck the previ- 
ous month; how he had been maltreated by the first 
mate of the White Dove; the cause of his arrest and 
thirty days’ detention at the stone-yard—these and 
other incidents of his unhappy past I guessed without 
quizzing him. His face, his clothes, his attitude, were 
more eloquent than words. He seemed to read my 
thoughts and spared me the recital. I looked at him a 
minute and smiled. I couldn’t help it. I knew his breed. 

“You fellows always go exactly twenty-four hours 
before you come to the consul; you always spend your 
last penny before you count your money; you always 
think of your wife and children, your aged parents and 
the old home in Maine, after you get sober; and you 
are always the victim of a first mate. The truth is— 
now own up—your money didn’t quite hold out until 
you had reduced yourself to an absolute wreck, until 
you soaked yourself thoroughly; you still crave for 
one more fling, and when you sober mp next time, and 
visions of wife, home, and mother come over you, 
you'll get a ship in twenty-four hours and be a decent 
fellow until you reef sails at Calcutta, Melbourne, San 
Franciseo, or Bangor. Am I right?} 

The old salt’s eyes were busy watching the gyrations 
of his toes. -My dissertation was received in silence. 
So I concluded: “The Parametta sails one week from 
to-day. . You can-sign her articles or nd the sum- 
mer;—six months, you know, will carry you through the 
hot 'sdason, say at an average temperature of 110 de- 
grees in the shade—reducing flint-rock to sizes suitable 
for ‘the public roads, as the captain superintendent of 
poli ke | specify.” I drew two Mexicans from my 
pocket, ~His eyes glistened. “.You can buy a lot of 
bad’ whiskey for that. If you fail to appear Friday, 
Captain May will board you through the summer.” 

The| Friday following he reeled -into the office and 
signed a scrawl upon the articles that looked more 
like a print from a blotter than a man’s name. He 





gririned as I remarked, “A little shaky, but still in- 


the ring.” 
“ Say, Mr. Consul,” he muttered as he turned to go, 
“T didn’t get ‘drunk, honest I didn’t. That talk about 


six months in the stone-yard kept me mighty uncom-" 


fortable.. I saw it in every glass and.dreamed about 
it every night. Sort—an unfair advantage to take of a 
gentleman, begging your pardon, sir.” Grinning bland- 
ly he departed. 

The American consul has his eyes opened-after a few 
months of experience with the average sailor. When 











The Consular Court, Shanghai, ,China. 


at sea he is not a bad sort, but on land his feet are 
never steady, and his prodigality is only limited by 
the amount of cash in hand. After that he is usually 
a public charge until once more he is “ shipped” out 
of port. If the American consul in Asiatic ports 
should believe or even listen to the “old story.” that 
is rung upon him with all the changes that-a whiskey- 
soaked imagination can conjure, Uncle Sam’s charities 
abroad would exceed those at home. 

Sea-captains commanding our few score of Asiatic 
sailors accept the American seaman only under com- 
pulsion. For short coast trips while in Asiatic waters 
they: invariably prefer a Japanese or Chinese crew, and 
nearly every ocean liner and freighter from San Fran- 
cisco, Tacoma, Vancouver, or San Diego ships Chinese 
crews. A Chinaman is a good sailor. He is sober, trust- 
worthy, peaceable, and cheap. He is crowding the 

ican and European sai out of the Eastern 
trade, and any one familiar with that article will not 

et his extinction. 

e American sailor is a source of continual trial 
to the consul. All sorts of adventurers, young dime- 
novel reading youths and old hardened salts whose 


_sole ambition is to get enough money to keep them 


comfortably drunk when in port, make up the com- 
plement. From first to last the final destination of 
this motley crew is the consul, and he in time has to 
force American sea-captains to take them aboard, in 
lieu of which the local jail is the ultimatum, for sail- 
ors’ homes, charitable organizations, and soft-hearted 
American tourists soon awaken to the hopelessness of 
straightening up the weather-beaten and storm-tossed 
beach-comber. All avenues of charity closed, he finally 
disappears—“ ships” or stows-away—and next bobs 
up with a fresh tale of woe at, a consulate where his 
face and story are not engraven on the mind of ‘the 
consul, Experience teaches the consul that. assistance 
or sympathy is a criminal waste of too much needed 


commodities, and that give the beach-comber time he 
will run his limit, and once forced into temporary so- 
briety and pressed by honest hunger hts expedients are 
equal to the situation. An old hand at the trade, he 
knows the ropes. 

In former days when the laws were made to provide 
and protect the American seaman, the class that sailed 
in the Pacific waters were a hardy, honest set of men 
and. worthy of the utmost iiberality of treatment. 
Now, the bums, adventurers, and human wrecks that 
come under the protection of the United States con- 
suls are about the most incorrigible lot of drunkards 
that are at large. They are the bane of the consul’s 
life and a disgrace to their country. Their proper 
place is in a home for incurables. I am speaking of 
the majority. There are exceptions, but it is not the 
exception who fills the local jails and lives in the grog- 
shops. The éxception only makes his appearance be- 
fore the consul when he is regularly discharged, re- 
ceives his money, and sends a draft home; then again 
within a few days or weeks “signs on” and disap- 
pears. 

SOCIAL EXPERIENCES AND DUTIES 


When an American consul arrives at his post he 
must call upon all his colleagues, the chiefs of the 
army, if a military post, and the heads of the civil ad- 
ministration. Having paid his respects and shown 
formal recognition to the yarious government officials, 
they immediately return the call in full official uni- 
form and their wives call at the consul’s residence. 
Then the ball commences. Dinners, receptions, and 
teas follow in great numbers. In the nature of things 
these the consul must return. If his income is limited 
—but that is something he should have thought of be- 
fore he accepted the appointment. His first experi- 
ences are interesting and varied. With English-speak- 
ing colleagues the path is easy, but when, for instance, 
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Peki glass rings, 
Sag butterflies, ~ 
sue noiselessly from an 
adjoining room 
place themselves. on 
little stools, one behind 
each guest. I suppose 
they are there for a 
purpose, but whatever 
it is they are not very 
interesting. You feed 
them, as you would a 
dog, with water- 
melon and canary-bird 
seed, and fill their 
glasses with hot brandy 
at frequent intervals, 
occasionally smoking a 
few puffs with them, 
for each has her little 
German silver pipe and 
box of tobacco. 
completed 
these preliminaries, 
sharks’ fins are set be- 
fore you; sweet cham- 
e and native 
randies and_sherries 
accompany the suc- 
ceeding courses. Shark 








CONSULATE AT KOBE, JAPAN. 


the German consul! invites him to dinner he finds him- 
self confronted with a dozen languages. The difficul- 
ties of conversation are overcome if he speaks French, 
but otherwise his social ability is limited. The ménu, 
too, is a staggerer. It may run something like this: 
Julienne Suppe, Wachteln in Gallerte, Kalter Spargel, 
Hammelbraten or Rinderbraten or Gefiidlter Wild- 
schweins Kopf, Gebratener Fasan, or Gebratener Wilde 
Ente, Griiner Salate or Kartoffel Salate, Junge Kartof- 
fel mit Petersilie and Blumenkohl, Stachelbeertorte, 
Kleine Kuchen or Torten, Auflauf, Vanille Eis or Kaffe 
Eis, Kiise, Friichte, Kaffee, added to which is an abso- 
lutely unpronounceable wine list. The experience, 
varied by a change of tongue, is repeated when he 
dines with the Russian or the Italian consul. French, 
therefore, becomes an absolute necessity, for it is the 
volapiik of “court” language. It has not lost its 
prestige as the diplomatists’ language, though English 
is rapidly invading the field. Most foreign consuls 
are now obliged to learn English, and French should 
be an equally important attribute to American consu- 
lar fitness. 

But the Chinese millionaire, who calls upon the con- 
sul as promptly as politeness allows, gives him the 
most unique experience, albeit not always a digestible 
one. For there are experiences that come to us in 
which the inner man does not rejoice with the enthusi- 
asm of the imagination. I refer to a Chinese dinner, 
which, like a visit to the dentist, is pleasant only as a 
reminiscence. For lavish display, abundance of floral 
decorations, originality of customs, and uneatable edi- 
bles a Chinese dinner has no counterpart. It properly 
comes under the duties of consuls—to refuse the hos- 
pitality of a Chinaman is to sever diplomatic relations 
between the two nations. His invitation is a command 

—and then, it is an experience. The two principal 
horrors of the function are the music, that gives your 
senses indigestion, and the ménu, which shocks your 
inner temple. The music is a succession of rasping 
sounds that effect you as might the filing of a saw on 
a cold morning, accompanied by painfully . regular 
cries, comparable only to the din produced by a cat- 
fight at its zenith—say about 2 A.m.—in your back 
yard. <A _ half-dozen little, woodenlike, almond-eyed, 
carefully kalsomined flower-girls produce the effect 
from a raised dais in a corner, uncomfortably near. 
Biending, if a stretch of the imagination will permit 
the use of the word, with the instrumental part of the 
programme are heard the singsong tones of a cry- 























CONSULATE AT AMOY, CHINA. 


babylike dialogue that takes place between the of- 
fenders. The entire combination is not without its 
compensations, however, for it helps you to forget the 
agonies to come. 

The banquet table, beautifully decorated, is resplen- 
dent with rare orchids, overpoweringly fragrant lilies, 
and thousands of cut flowers from the gardens of Can- 


ton. Pinnacles of .sweets here and there along the ° 


table add to the decorative effect and strike terror to 
your stomach. The sweets have the appearance of 
glue, roller composition, or wax prototypes of them- 
selves. Having taken your seat, a dozen little flower- 
girls, wooden-faced and Jarleylike, dressed in gor- 
geously embroidered kimonos and silk trouserettes, 
their hair, ears, and noses hung with gold, jade, and 


fins may occupy the 
place of honor in. the 
mind of an Oriental, 
but with the American 
they will never usurp oysters on the half-shell. They 
taste like raw fish served in dish-water. Following 
this delicacy come birds’-nests in chicken soup. Now the 
Chinaman who serves birds’-nests pays the highest epi- 
curean compliment possible. It must, therefore, be 
eaten, although, personally, I would prefer raw eggs 
in whey if I were obliged to eat either. Next come 
fowl and pig, also precipitated in chicken soup. Num- 
ber four, pigeon eggs in chicken soup; number five, 
sliced frog with fungus (also in chicken soup) ; seven, 
minced quail—bones, head and all (also in chicken 


ties have to do largely with the officials of the city or 
colony in which he is stationed. He finds that his 
importance is dependent upon his relative rank, and 
in all social functions his is mathematically ar- 
ranged. He must acquaint himself with existing 
social conditions and conform and regulate his enter- 
tainments accordingly. He must maintain the dig- 
nity of his country and stand ready at any time to 
respond to a call for a speech or address upon vital 
American questions. 
quainted with the important national and interna- 
tional policies of his country, and be prepared to pit 
his wit against a colleague in private conversation 
or public controversy. Then, too, he finds that his ut- 
terances are accepted as authoritative and official, and 
an errant remark may arouse a hornet’s nest and lead 
to unpleasant results and discord. Foreigners do not 
understand American character, and the frank ex- 
pression of personal opinion upon national and inter- 
national matters is not according to their training 
or conditions. 

The relations between the American traveller and 
the consul are often a cause of discord. If the traveller 
present proper introductions he will be entertained 
and received by foreign officials. In some of the im- 
portant consulates in Asia the consul’s indulgence is 
taxed to the limit by tourists and globe-trotters who 
encroach upon the consul’s time and seem to expect 
that he should drop business and guide them about 
the city. The consulate serves as a bureau of -infor- 
mation and a post-office for tourists, and the atten- 
tion and time occupied with these two functions test 
the ‘patience and temper of a consul overwhelmed 
with more important duties. 

National holidays and potentates’ birthdays must be 
observed by punctilious calls, as must the Fourth of 
July and Washington’s Birthday. These particular 
anniversaries are usually the occasion of a large din- 
ner, when “all the town,” officially, must be wel- 
comed to the consul’s house and hospitality. These 
little amenities are not compulsory, nor are they-pro- 
vided for or enforced by the American government, 
but to neglect them is to arouse the most profound 
surprise and liberal criticisms. The American . con- 
sul, though his prescribed duties are largely commer- 

cial, finds himself by 
established law and 





custom the social and, 











in a large sense, dip- 
lomatie representative 
of his country as 
well as its agent in 
business matters. To 
ignore the first and 
second conditions is 
to limit and curtail 
materially his useful- 
ness in the third. 


THE COMMERCIAL 
ASPECT 


American import- 
ers, exporters, and 
merchants interested 
in extending foreign 
trade are largely de- 
pendent upon the 
consular reports. The 
consul, besides send- 
ing an annua! trade 
report, is called upon 
to reply personally 








THE CONSULATE AT NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 


soup); eight, crab soup with mushrooms (also in 


chicken soup); then, chopped-up chicken bones with , 


walnuts (ditto chicken soup), followed by chicken 
wings and ham; after which the delectable relish 
awabi (shell-fish), completing the dozen courses with 
fish-head in chicken soup. By this time it matters 
little what you eat if you have stuck to your guns, 
and kept even with the bumpers to the President, the 
Emperor, the Queen, and each other. The table still 
groans with all sorts of ‘indescribable pastry, such as 
sugared fruits, sweetened jellies, unsalted almonds, 
husked melon-seeds, grotesque cakes, rice congee, and 
having partaken of 

these, almond tea is 


and through the De- 

rtment of State to 

undreds of letters 
of specific inquiry 
from merchants and 
individuals in various parts of the United States. 
These reports and replies form the subject matter of 
the department’s daily publication, Advance Sheets of 
the Consular Reports, which are supplied free of 
charge to the public. If there be a projected venture 
of importance, or the prospect of increased travel, the 
consul will transmit his opinions upon the subject to 
the department. A new ecotton-mill in Hong-kong, for 
ingtance, is the subject of a despatch. Foreign trading 
companies and their methods in Japan form another 
article; need of an American warehouse in China, 
opportunities for trade in Canton, the tin industry in 





served, and cigars, ci- 
garettes, and the 
“ pipe” if you’ want it 
goes round, and you 
ere ready for the hos- 
pital. The entertain- 
ment is transferred to 
the drawing-room, and 
the orchestra follows 
close at hand and con- 
tinues pouring out the 
triumphs of Oriental 
masters. The  sing- 
song girls trot along 
after you and arran 
themselves around the 
room in chairs to be 
inspected and_ enter- 
taining, to bring you 
drinks, strike matches 
for your cigars, and to 
cook opium if you feel 
inclined to hit the pipe. 
It is very novel, very 
interesting, very unique, 
and if you were not 
obliged to eat, might be 
very enjoyable. 

The Chinese dinner 














is but an incident. A 
consul’s real social du-. 


INTERIOR OF THE CONSULATE AT HONG-KONG, CHINA. 
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He must be thoroughly ac-- 
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CONSULATE AT CANTON, CHINA. 


the Malay Peninsula, transportation in Japan, cur- 
rency in China, the bicycle trade in the Kasi, the 
iron-nail trade in Japan, advice to exporters, are 
some of the subjects that the consul investigates and 
reports for the benefit of American merchants. He 
also gathers the statistics, often a difficult task in 
China, and shows the condition of trade. He tells 
what other nations are accomplishing, and what 
America is doing and can do. He keeps the home 
market posted upon what avenues of trade are already 
over-crowded, if any, and points out the possible 
market for our goods. 

This work requires adaptability, training, keen ob- 
servation, and much study and investigation. To suc- 
cessfully accomplish his purposes and satisfactorily 
serve his government he keeps in close touch with the 
commercial relations, the men and conditions, that 
characterize, occupy, and exist in his particular field. 
He attends the meetings of the local Chambers of 
Commerce, establishes close and friendly relations with 
the banking and business industries, and obtains ac- 
curate knowledge of their workings and opportunities. 

The American consulate at Yokohama is a large 
Japanese bungalow, 
roomy, and beautiful- 
ly located in a spa- 
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Kobé, a city of 203,000, is the seaport of southern 
Japan. One hundred and fifteen Americans are en- 
in business there. Matches, rugs, screens, lu- 
queer, matting, paper, porcelain, bamboo, wares, and 
straw braid are the principal articles of trade. Im- 
ports from the United States include cotton, locomo- 
tives, engines, tobacco, iron nails, rails, and kerosene 
oil. Exports are rice and articles mentioned above. 
Forty American trading-vessels were cleared last year. 
Amoy has assumed new importance because of the 
proximity to Manila, regular steamships. plying be- 
tween the two ports. Because of our concessions in 
Amoy, that ae is bound to become an important fac- 
tor in the Eastern question and the Chinese trade. 
Our territorial rights there are extensive and our trade 
is growing. Nearly $3,000,000 worth of tea was ex- 
ported to the United States from Amoy last year, al- 
though our total exports exceeded $5,000,000, other 
articles making up the balance being Narcissus, lily- 
buds, grass cloth, sugar, hemp bags, Chinese shoes, 
umbrellas, cured fish, groundnuts, -opium,. oil, liquor, 
paper, and firecrackers. There are seven American 
firms in Amoy, the English colony, however, forming 
the largest share of the population. Amoy receives 
from us kerosene, cotton, yarn, flour, ginseng, meats, 
bacon, hams, canned fruits, and dairy products 
amounting to about $200,000. The total value of the 
trade of Amoy exceeds $20,000,000. 

Hong-kong is perhaps the most important consulate 
in Asia, that great British port being the largest dis- 
tributing-point in the East. Hong-kong has a trade 
exceeding $250,000,000 per year, and its landlocked 
harbor is filled with steam and sailing vessels from 
all parts of the world. Its daily transient population 
is . British, German, @hinese, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, French,-and American ships to the number of 
19,000 per year clear from its harbor. Hong-kong is 
a free port. The tremendous trade of South China is 
ice: 5 on there, and its great warehouses line both 
shores of the bay for miles. Hong-kong is the terminal 
point of the American liners from San Francisco, Ta- 
coma, and San Diego, as well as of the several Philip- 
pine steamship companies, Invoices pass through the 
American consulate general exceeding $8,000,000. De- 
spite the tremendcus trade of Hong-kong, there are but 
a half-dozen American firms doing business there, and 
the American population is less than a hundred. Over 





cious ground. The of- 
fices, court, and count- 
ing-room require the 
first floor, the second 
floor being occupied 
as a residence by the 
consul and his family. 
Yokohama has a pop- 
ulation of about 200,- 
000, of whom 330 are 
American. On account 
of its fine harbor and 
central railroad con- 
nections Yekohama is 
the chief port of 
Japan. The leading 
import from America 
is kerosene, 20,000,- 
000 =gallons __— being 
landed annually. Con- 
sular reports show 
that the principal ex- 
ports of Japan to 
America are cam- 
phor, rugs, coal, fans, 
matting, paper, porce- 
lain, rice, silks, straw 
braid, and tea, which, 
with minor exports, 
exceed in value $30,- 
000,000 per year; 
while America sends 














to Japan boilers, en- 
gines, carriages, cot- 
ton, drugs, farm im- 
—— hardware, 
eather, locomotives, 
kerosene, paper, provisions, railway material, tobacco, 
watches, and novelties. and minor articles to the 
amount of $13,000,000 or $14,000,000. About fifty 
American merchant ships are engaged in this trade, 
not including the transatlantic liners. John F. Gowey, 
of Ohio, is the present consul-general, and reports that 
the opportunities for increasing American trade are 
very great. 

The consulate general for China is at Shanghai on 
the Wang-poo River, twelve miles from the ocean. 
Shanghai proper is made up of three settlements— 
the English, American, and French. Old Shanghai is 
exclusively a Chinese city. The government of Shang- 
hai is in the hands of a council elected by rate-payers 
and under the supervision of the foreign consuls of 
the-treaty powers. The population is made up of 5650 
foreigners, 608,450 Chinese, and 800 Americans. The 
exports to the United States are over $12,000,000 an- 
nually, the leading articles being goat-skins, cowhide, 
tea, wool, rugs, silk, and straw braid. Our exports to 
Shanghai exceed $8,000,000, and include kerosene, drills, 
jeans, and sheetings. The consulate maintains an 
American post-office, distributing from fifty to seventy 
bags of mail per month. The consulate is located in 
the heart of the new city, and occupies commodious 
quarters in a large five-story brick, building. The 
consular residence is left to the option of the consul. 
The present incumbent is John Goodnow, of Indiana. 

Nagasaki is becoming an important port en account 
of the increasing Philippine trade with Japan. Our 
transports coal at Nagasaki, and much eargo is shipped 
from there to Manila. One hundred and three Ameri- 
cans, mostly missionaries, live here. The exports to 
the United States are coal and rice, and the imports 
kerosene, dry-goods, metals, machinery. Forty Amer- 
ican ships were cleared from Nagasaki to American 
ports last year. 





THE CONSULATE AT HONG-KONG, CHINA. 


one hundred American vessels were cleared last year, 
exclusive of liners. 

Canton, ninety miles up the Pearl River, has an esti- 
mated population of 2,500,000 or 3,000,000. Thou- 
sands of Chinese junks bring its products to Hong- 
kong for transshipment. Opium, cotton, silk, fire- 
crackers, earthen-ware, ivory, sandal-wood, blackwood, 
toys, rice, and curios are shipped in enormous quanti- 
ties. The consulate +s located on Shameen, a small 
island, two and a half miles in circumference, in the 
West River close to the old Walled City. Foreign resi- 
dents alone occupy Shameen, which is a concession 
made two hundred years ago to foreign powers. Ameri- 
can capitalists have surveyed a railroad from Canton 
to Kowloon, opposite Hong-kong, but the retrogressive 
Chinese government has not been able to secure the 
consent of the local viceroy and mandarins, who are 
opposed to a competitive carrier for the Canton trade, 
now in the hands of thousands of small navigators. 
About the only Americans in Canton are a few mis- 
sionaries, and a white face is still an object of curi- 
osity to the Cantonese, despite the great number of 
tourists and buyers who visit the city annually. The 
customs, as elsewhere in China, are operated by Eng- 
lish officials in the employ of the Chinese government. 

Bangkok is a port of considerable importance, the 
consul-general aving minister-resident powers. 
Ameritan flour, canned goods, wines, and beers, small 
quantities of cotton and piece goods, drugs, novelties, 
and electrical equipment from the United States have 
all found a market there. From Siam we buy rice, 
spices. gum, rosewood, hides, tin, and curios. One 
hundred and fifty Americans are engaged in business 
there. 

Singapore is on-the line of our Philippine transport 
service. Next to Hong-kong in importance, its trade 
with us amounts to $6,000,000 annually, while our 





























CONSULATE GENERAL, SINGAPORE. 


imports are but a little over $1,000,000. Our exports 
to Singapore include arms and ammunition, carriage 
material, wheat, canned fruits, hardware, lamps, pe- 
troleum, tobacco, clocks, and minor novelties. While 
from them we receive coffee, spices, mace, rubber, tin, 
rattan, and tapioca. About fifty American ships clear 
from the consulate annually. Singapore, like Hong- 
kong, is a great warehouse city, and being a free port, 
it is difficult to accurately estimate her trade, although 
the English claim that it amounts to $153,151,000 an- 
nually. 

The population is made up of Indians, 12,000; Ta- 
mils, 3452; Bengalis, Burmese, Parsees, Arabs, Jerves, 
Singhalese, Armenians, and Americans, a total of 100,- 
000, probably the most cosmopclitan of any city in 
the East. The consulate is located on the muin street 
of the city and the residence in the suburban section. 

The figures given in the above estimates are ap- 
proximate, and do not by any means show our total 
trade with China and Japan. Nor do, they show the 
actual trade of the past year, which has greatly in- 
creased. The commercial directory of foreign resi- 
dents in the principal Asiatic cities for 1899 gives 15,- 
060 residents, of which a very small portion are Ameri- 
cans. 

The figures given, however, show the volume of busi- 
ness done by our Asiatic consulates and illustrate their 
growing importance to American trade interests. It 
is estimated that our trade with China is but nine per 
cent. of her total foreign commerce, which amounted 
last year to $285,738,300, and Americah business men 
are thoroughly awake to our lassitude in Asiatic trade 
matters, and the thousands of letters that pour in 
upon the consuls show a tremendous desire upon the 
part of our merchants to receive their share of Chinese 
and Japanese trade. Our consuls have been prompt to 
respond and have pointed out the path. I[f the advice 
be heeded, if American merchants are prepared to go 
into the field and meet the requirements and peculiar 
conditions that exist, our trade balances should jump 
by leaps and bounds. Americans already established 
in China and Japan are reaping the rewards, but the 
field is so vast that as yet we have made but a small 
showing compared to that of England, Germany, 
France, and Russia. 

Thomas W. Cridler, Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, Robert 8. Chilton, Chief of the Consular Bureau, 
and William J. Carr, Acting Chief of the Consular 
Bureau, form the Department of State’s representa- 
tives in Washington who transact all consular busi- 
ness. These officials have greatly increased the usefui- 
ness of the consular system, and being close in touch 
with the business and diplomatic relations of the 
country, give to the service an administration that is 
bringing that important branch of the State Depart- 
ment the consideration and prominence it should re- 
ceive. 
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CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND.” By H. B. Mariott Watson 


CHAPTER XVII.—( Continued.) 


HE crept down silently into the little haven 
where the pier jutted into the water. The 
cutter which was used by the Carmichaels 
was gone, but she chose the larger of two 
small boats in the house, and shoving it on 
the pebbles, launched it upon the broad face 
of that gray inviolable sea. Outside the haven she ran 
up the rag of sail and stood away from the island, pur- 
posing not to cross to Marlock, where she might be 
noted by Nicholas or one of his creatures, but to make 
for the village higher on the coast, which had been the 
scene of Warburton’s grave adventure. She drew near 
to her destination at last, and ran the skiff ashore 
near by Vincehallow and entered the village. Hatless 
as she was, and breathing her distress with every deep 
_ inspiration, she startled the good people of Vincehallow, 
who reeognized her at once. The miracle of her beauty, 
glowing brighter and fresher under her physical ef- 
forts, struck admiration to the heart of the vil 
youth whom she addressed. She had a letter (she 
said) which must reach its goal at once; it was for 
Mr. Powis of Laycross. It was a tribute to her face 
as well as to her agitation that this large-bodied and 
frank-eyed young man became. the messenger, and, 
once he had started, under particular orders to push 
on with all speed and at all hazards, Chloris went back 
to her boat. Yet now that her mission was over she 
began to doubt its success. If this man should fail to 
reach Laycross in time; if Mr. Powis should refuse to 
act upon such rude evidence; even if he were to act, 
but to act tardily—in all these cases it would spell 
Death to Wa ton. Now that her messenger was 
gone she was fratitic in her mind that she had suffered 
him to go, and had not herself undertaken the journey, 
broken, sore, and wounded as she was. And u that 
succeeded the determination at least to see Warbur- 
ten, to offer him a last warning, to plead yet in 
with him, to seé if perchance he even now (God fore- 
fend!) might not be sacrificed to her brother’s fury— 
nay, even at the lowest, to set eyes once more upon 
him, to hear again his voice, and to mingle again with 
his the accents and caresses of love. 


SS" 


“T know ’em very scantily,” said Warburton, “ but 
you are welcome to my information.” 

“ Have you heard talk of the free trade, as they call 
it?—damn ’em!” asked the Lieutenant. “I shall be 
obliged to you, sir, for all to join hands, that his 
Majesty may not be defrauded, and he who holds his 
tongue, if he knows , is a rogue, sir, and 
that’s flat. He deserves ng with the others.” 

“ Ah!” said Warburton, “but these gentry hold to- 
gether.” 

“ Hold, sir!” eried Gellibrand. “ Damme! they shall 
swing together. I will not be denied. I will not be 
denied. I will be off to-morrow the first thing to take 
counsel with Sir Stephen Carmichael. He should know 
a good deal.” 

“ Aye, he should know a good deal,” agreed Warbur- 
ton, “ but I hear he is sick abed.” 

“ Sick, is he? Gad! I am sorry to hear it. Then I 
will pay my devoirs and be polite. I must stand on 
ceremony. I should have visited him before.” 

He saw his visitor off with deferential and alert 

liteness, and Warburton’s boat dropped away for 
Marlock. As it left the sloop a eutter, wonderfully 
handled, sprang out of the gloom across his wake, and 
fluttered suddenly up into the wind. He looked back 
with curiosity at her, but saw no one on board, partly 
by reason of the growing darkness, and partly because 
of the plunging canvas. He headed his own boat for 
the shore, but after a moment’s indecision the cutter 
ut about and bore down on the sloop. It was Nicho- 
as Carmichael who stepped aboard the latter, wild- 
ness in his eyes, but outwardly and civil. 
He had recognized Warburton, and the struggle in his 
mind had been sharp and brief; but after all it was of 
most immediate importance to discover what he had 
been doing on the sloop, and how. much Gellibrand 
knew. As for Warburton, nothing now could save him, 
and ten minutes more or less would take nothing from 
the fulness of his punishment. 

But Warburton was at last serious in his resolve to 
guard himself, for he saw that the time was come 
when, if he put any value on his life, he must act 
prudently. He had almost composed his mind to end 
this business next day, and send the Carmichaels to 





WARBURTON HAD A HORSE SADDLED FOR THE JOURNEY. 


She turned from the sea when the little running 
wavelets came up about her feet out of the vast in- 
visible, and went briskly landwards, her face to the 
— upon the other side of which lay Marlock and 
her lover. 


Roger Warburton returned from a visit to the reve- 
nue sloop late in the evening. Gellibrand was in 
earnest as to his crusade, vowing to his friend that 
he would not leave one smuggler on the coast, that 
was not clapped into gaol, not he. Indeed, he intended 
what he said, and he was, besides, a fop and an ad- 
mirer of beauty and rank, as smart a sailor as any in 
the revenue service. All that he wanted (he declared) 
was-a hint. “Put me on a smell, Mr. Warburton,” 
he boasted, “and I ask no more. I will fetch the ver- 
min home. I’m main glad I saw that Frenchman; it 
gives me a thought, and I would like your advice, 
since you know these parts.” 

* Begun in Harper’s Waexty No. 2259. 


what the law would exact of them. Yet he had still 
some considerations to ponder, and he- wanted peace 

and solitude. When he fed landed, therefore, he went 
not towards the “Three Feathers,” but through the 
village and along the cliffs, where the cool breezes 
—s off the sea were soft and pleasant to the 
esn. 

The gentle radiance of the field of stars spread about 
the black dunes, discriminating between hills and hol- 
lows and turning the night to a gray mist. He came 
soon upon the chapel ruins in the hollow, and 
into the aisle, which held a deeper quality of darkness 
within its walls; but between the massive, broken pil- 
lars he came abrupt to a stop, for something lay at 
his feet, whiter than the darkness and softer and 
warmer than the cold hard earth. He struck a light 
that flickered, a pale thread of flame, in that de 
serted tonne. and he was looking down upon the quiet 
face of Chloris. 

With an exclamation of dismay, and a great fear at 


ards this. ref 


his breast, he stooped and lifted her, feeling at her 
bosom for the remnants of life; and next, lifting her in 
his arms, as if she had been a child, he step out of 
the ruins. Below the chapel in the heart of the sand 
hills stood, as he remembered, a little cottage inhab- 
ited by none, and now fallen to become the merest 
skeleton of boards, plaster, and rafters, and through 
the gaps in which the winds fluttered at will. Tow- 
he picked his way, and arrived there, 
lighted a , and set her “on a rude couch of 

red some brandy into a glass and put 
; she opened her eyes upon him and 
smiled faintly, trustingly, happily; after which she 
closed them again. Meanwhile Warburton was mak- 
ing a busy examination of her, and from the marks 
and si upon her garments he guessed that she had 
come far and had ere. been seeking him with 
news. He felt a spring of affection break newly from 
the heart that he had hardened, and Chloris Car- 
michael no longer seemed to be the sister of Nicholas or 
the daughter of her father, but a beautiful and de- 
voted woman whom he loved. He touched her hands 
soothingly, and she looked up again at him, with a 
sta 


rt. 

“You shall tell me later, dear,” said he; “drink 
again of this.” She shook her head, anxiety once more 
regaining its seat in her expression. 

“You are still safe, then?” she exclaimed, and drew 
a breath of relief. “But you will not be safe long,” 
she added, quickly. “ Nicholas has sworn to kill you. 
You are to die to-night.” 

“ And yet,” said he, smiling, “I am alive.” 

“No, no; you do not understand, sir; I do not think 
you appreciate your danger. The deed was in other 
hands before, but now Nicholas has taken upon him- 
self the purpose—God forgive him, and that he is my 
brother! 

“JT shall have him laid by the heels to-morrow,” 
said Warburton, curtly. “I have waited long enough.” 

“ Ah, you have waited too long,” she said, and rose 
to her feet, uncertainly. “You must not go back to 
Marloek this night. I beg you, promise me that.” 

Warburton smiled. “I am afraid of no assassin, 
even if he be your brother,” he said, bluntly. 

“God is my witness,” she declared, “that I have 
never yet asked anything of you, Roger Warburton, 
that was granted to me. Give me this one thing now. 
It is a little matter I ask of you, yet it is a great mat- 
ter to me—’tis all in all, for ‘tis your life. Give me 
your life, I pray you, sir, and you shall do otherwise 
what you will?” 

“Tush, sweetheart!” said he. “I will do what I 
will in any case, But you must not be alarmed. In- 
deed, I may not consent to you; for I must carry my 
dearest lady to a shelter and safety.” 

“This shall be my shelter and my safety,” she cried, 
vehemently. “Look you, I have travelled all the way 
from Lynsea, as these stains do witness, to accomplish 
this. d as I came I said in my heart, ‘I will warn 
him, and he will obey me.’ But then my heart ques- 
tioned me, ‘ Nay, you will warn him, and he will laugh 
at , and which is right, my heart or I? Nay, I 
declare that I shall have my way, and that you shall 
tarry here this night, and here I will keep watch over 

mu.” 


The emotion .was tremulous in her voice, and War- 
burton, looking at her, answered nothing. He was 
sensibly moved by this declaration and by the thought 
that she had suffered these fatigues and pains to help 
him. 

“Did you lose your way, Chloris?” he asked, 
gently. “How was it you came into such a plight, 
poor child?” 

She shook her head, for she would not speak of what 
had_ happened. 

“You must not concern yourself about me,” he 

added. 
“Oh,” she broke forth, “cannot you understand that 
I am pleading for your life? I would not speak without 
a on mere secret fancy. Stay and save your 
ife!” 

“ And to-morrow?” he asked, lightly. 

“To-morrow also you shall be safe,” she replied. 
“ That is my part. I have accomplished that at least.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked, in astonishment. 
“What have you done to protect me? How can you, 
a girl?” 

“T have taken such a step,” she said, swiftly, and 
with some solemnity in her manner, “that no more 
plots shall be laid against you. You shall walk safely 
after to-morrow, and the wicked men that seek your 
life shall seek in vain.” 

*“ What is-it you have done?” he asked, puzzled. 

She sobbed. “I have given up my brother to jus- 
tice,” she whispered. 

“What!” he cried. ‘“ You have done this for me?” 

“TI have sent word of the plot—I have told of the 
free trade. He will be seized by the morrow. Oh, my 
love—sir, if you care one tittle for me, stay here to- 
night, so that what I have done shal! not be in vain!” 

Warburton answered her with a nod, for of a truth 
he was astounded by this news and by the revelation 
of her sacrifice. ns 

a How did you send word, and to whom?” he asked, 
slowly. 

She told him in her whisper, breathing faster, but 
now lower, in the ‘pleasure of his touch—her face at 
ois Seeet- As his hand moved on pec ey ymca glory 
of her hair it rested sharply, and he t away. 

“What is this?’ ths tao; “you are cut — you 
bleed!” ; 

“*Tis nothing,” she whispered—* nothing, my love. 
I feel nothing.” 

“What is this, too, that you took for my sake?” he 
asked. with his former slowness. 

“Tis nothing,” she repeated, hiding her face on his 
breast. “I would suffer ten thousand times so little 
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for your sake. I desire only to have you with me, and 
you will stay?” 

He set her gently aside. “ No,” he said, “I may not 
stay, but indeed I shall not go to Marlock. I will not 
have you more generous than I. I will not be out- 
bidden by any woman.” 

“ What?” she asked, in alarm and dismay, not un- 
derstanding. 

He drew her close and kissed her lips; for all her 
whiteness and her fallen hair she looked more beautiful 
than ever before. 

“Let that guard you, sweetheart,” he said. 
return.” 

“ Whither do you go?” she asked, anxiously. 

“That letter must not reach the magistrate,” he 
said, with determination. “You have given up too 
much for me, God knows. I will not. be outdone by 
you.” 

“ What!” she cried; “ you would intercept the let- 
ter, and destroy your only safeguard?” 

“ You have given up too much for me, God knows,” 
he repeated. “I never knew you. Nay, I will not 
suffer it. You shall not have your brother’s death 
upon your conscience. You ask too much of your- 
self.” 


“T will 


“ Nay, nay, let it be; let it be,” she pleaded, in dis- 
may. 

He passed to the door, and as quickly halting on a 
new thought, cast back a glance of strange resolution ; 
he had the aspect, so alive to his common habit, of 
one under the fire and influence of some exalted and 
unusual emotion. He returned to the girl, and slip- 
ping his hand within a pocket of his coat, brought 
forth a piece of paper. 

“T leave it in your hands,” he said, quietly. “ Burn 
it. Destroy it; let me find it gone when I return. 
‘Tis Bonaparte’s letter.” He went again to the door. 
“I bid you stay, Chloris,” he said. “I will presently 
return, for there is still time to do what I wish,” and 
lifting the latch, he went forth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A ROBBERY AND AN ARREST 


HERE was wind in the grass when he set foot 

upon the dunes and turned his face towards 
Marlock. The justice, Mr. Powis, with whom he had 
a passing acquaintance, lived, as he was aware, in a 
joint of two valleys far up under the brow of the moor- 
land; and from what Chloris had let fall, he calculated 
that he could reach the house on horseback from the 
village ere the foot-messenger could arrive. To carry 
out this plan it was necessary that he should take a 
horse in Marlock, and his own was stabled at the 
“ Three Feathers,” to which inn he bent his steps. The 
night was well advanced towards midnight when he 
entered the village, and having roused the ostler with 
difficulty, had the nag saddled for the journey. The 
man regarded him a and, the noise of these 
seb wencie ny going abroad, he thought he saw the 
rightened countenance of Tremayne flattened againtt 
the glass of an upper window in the tavern. : But he 
paid no heed, as in truth it would havc been well‘ to 
do; for no sooner was he upon the road, clattering in- 
land out of Marlock, then the door of the inn opened, 
and Tremayne stole forth with the air of eonspiracy, 
and made his way down to a house by the of the 
sea. Out of this presently emerged Nicholas Car- 
michael, and now the ostler went through the same 
business in the stables with another horse; so that by 
eleven of the clock two horsemen were cantering up 
the combe in the teeth of the rising wind, both solitary 
to the dark, and both unmoved by warm and exhilara- 
ting feelings. 

To Warburton the chase of this innocent messenger 
had come home with the excitement of the hunt; he 
pushes his horse ahead along the steep and rocky way, 
earful lest he should have underestimated the time 
and would be too late. The animal was upstanding 
and stanch and fresh, and thus it was that even 
Nicholas Carmichael, riding furiously, could make no 
way upon him. Somewhere, far off, the winds of the 
night brought down to him the sounds of his quarry, 
but he never drew near enough to set eyes on him under 
those pale stars. By rough woods and narrow lanes, 
along bridle-tracks and across open spurs of the hills, 
rode Roger Warburton, and behind him, searce half 
a mile distant, followed his pursuing fate. The vicinity 
of Laycross, as Mr. Powis’s property was styled, was 
heavily clad with trees, so that they made thick night 
about the hamlet. Through this blackness Warburton 
rode up to the house and rang loudly upon the bell, for 
he could see a light burning through the lower win- 
dows, which told him that some one was yet astir. A 
sleepy-looking fellow answered the door, and to War- 
burton’s direct question returned a negative. No mes- 
senger had arrived that night, and no letter had come 
to his master. Warburton’s heart beat higher with 
satisfaction as he rode out of the gates and took “P 
a post in the direct way towards the coast, beneat 
the evening shadows of the summer trees. 

He had not been in his place very long when there 
was the noise of a horse’s hoofs upon the road, and he 
saw approaching a rider out of the ascent from Mar- 
lock. But this could not be the messenger who went 
by foot,-and he stirred not from his shelter. The 
horseman pulled in and stood silent in the middle of 
the road before Laycross, his long black figure visible 
in the faint light. Then he set his horse walking 
slowly forward, and as he faded away out of sight into 
the neutral night, Warburton was aware of footsteps 
that drew nigh. A man hopped over a stile and 
dropped into the road; then walked straight towards 
him. . 

“Tis my man,” said Warburton, under his breath, 
and moving his horse, hailed him. 

The new-comer, who looked in the gloom to be a fine 
tall fellow, waited on the edge of the entrance to the 
park. Away in the night the second horseman reined 
in again, and turned his ear towards the voice. 

“ Look you, my good fellow,” said Warburton; “ you 
bear a letter to Mr. Powis, do you not? “Twas a 
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“YOU 


lady sent you, and I am here to tell you that she has 
changed her mind, and does not desire it shall be de- 
livered.” 

For reply the man darted swiftly forward, and was 
through the gate ere Warburton was aware of the 
trick. With an oath he followed. The mar gained 
the doorway, and the bell pealed out in the court- 
yard, jangling imnharmoniously on the quiet night. 
Ere Warburton could get to the house the sleepy ser- 
vant had opened the door, the. letter was delivered, 
and the officious and faithful .messenger had slipped 
away into the invisible from which he had come. 

arburton hesitated not, for his obstinate temper 
was now fully roused. Drawing to the door, he a 
rang, and, when the servant appeared, stared quickly 
at his hands as if he ex to fini the letter there. 

“Is your master abed?” he asked, suppressing his 
disappointment. The man thought not, but would see, 
and Warburton followed on his heels, entering a small 
and comfortable room, a sort of study, brilliantly ~~. 
ed, in which a small, middle-aged man of equable face 
sat before a table reading. h 

He looked up in astonishment 2‘ the intrusion, and 
Warburton bowed. “I must ask= your pardon, Mr. 
Powis, for this untimely interruption,” said he, “ but 
indeed I have some pressing business with you, as you 
shall see presently.” 

The Justice of the Peace put down his book. “ Will 
you take a seat, Mr. Warburton?” said he, with a civil 
gesture. 

Warburton did not accept the invitation. “I am 
come here, sir,” he began, slowly and ponderously, 
“upon business which concerns a correspondent of 
yours.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said the Justice. 
be?” 

“°Tis a woman, sir, who has writ what she should 
not have writ, and that which her friends desire her 
to withdraw.” 

The Justice’s eyes fell, almost as if by accident, 
upon the letter by his hand. “ You ask me to give this 
up to you unread?” he asked. 

“Unopened, sir, unbroken,” 
bluntly. 

“Do you bear any authority from the writer to that 
effect?” inquired Mr. Powvis, after a pause. 

“T carry no authority,” said Warburton, curtly. “I 
ask you to take my word that this should not have 
been sent you.” ‘be 

Mr. Powis sat back in his chair, still holding the 
letter. “Mr. Warburton,” said he, slowly, “ you come 
of an excellent,.a noble family, which has rendered 
great service to the state. I believe you to be an hon- 
orable man, as’ all that blood is honorable. Yet you 

uzzle me. I have had to take a course to-day which 
la been repugnant to me, -but was thrust upon me 
by an urgent information—an affidavit, in fact. Is it 


“Who may that 


said Warburton, 


on this business you are here?” 


“I know nothing of what you speak of,” said War- 
burton, ‘staring. “I am only here to get that letter, 
as I have informed you.” 

Mr. Powis straightened himself. “I regret, Mr. 
Warburton, that your request is impossible to grant,” 
he said, formally. “It is absurd that you should 
think I could entertain it.” 

Warburton took a breath deeply, which was one of 
strenuous resolution; he would not budge, but he did 
not desire to be forced on arbitrary action. 

“Let me put a fact before you, sir,” he pleaded. 
“What I am asking you’to do is, to save a woman 
from herself, to preserve her self-respect for her and 


ASK. ME TO GIVE THIS UP TO YOU UNREAD?” > 


Ner peace of mind. If you refuse me you commit this 
woman perhaps to a life-long remorse, and to the 
punishment of her own bitter regret. I do not ask 
of you anything that in any way affects myself; only 
a woman who is weak and has suffered through the 
weakness of her sex.” 

“The poverty of that sex, sir,” responded the ma- 
gistrate, “is no for the alms of justice.’ I scan 
entertain no such proposal from you. ! opex this 
letter, and I shall read here what is written. If there 
is anything that I should know, you may trust me to 
act; but if there is some mistake and I am listening 
to the improper confidences of a headstrong or hys- 
teric girl, you may rest assured that ‘twill go 
no further—the news shall perish with me in this 
room.” : 

“That is not enough, sir,” said Warburton. “I 
have asked more, and I will be content with no less. 
I am not here to be beaten down. You force me, sir, 
upon a course I would rather not take.” 

Mr. Powis considered him. “You mean that you 
would use violence to gain your end?” he said. “ Well, 
Mr. Warburton, I am no rustic; [ have been a lawyer 
in London; and I think I can give you a clear notion 
how the law stands, Let me tel) you that you would 
stand to it in a very dangerous predicament,” 

“Tt is unnecessary to waste words, sir,” inter- 
rupted Warburton. “I have given you ing. 
Yonder I see is a clock, and I will give | tyro 
minutes to make up your mind.” 

The magistrate looked at the clock, and it seethed of 
a sudden to have. jumped into consciousness; the long 
pendulum swung with a slow and dignified click, and 
the weights creaked near the floor. Under his hand 
a stiff sheet of parchment crackled, and he cast his 
eyes down upon it. 

“TI would you were gone, sir,” he said, in lis cool 
voice, as if the last words had not been uttered. “I 
would you had come on some other business. If it 
had been for this affidavit you had come, I would 
have been content. Upon my soul, I believe you should 
have had it on your bare word.” 

“T know nothing of any affidavit,” said Warburton. 
“Sir, I would draw your attention to the clock.” 

Mr. Powis followed his glance, and then, impecca- 
bly calm, revisited Warburton’s face. On neither 
countenance was any trace of emotion. 

“You are between me and the bell, sir,” said the 
magistrate. “Again you are a stronger man and 
younger. I think you must be twice my weight.” 

“T am taking this advantage of you to-night,” was 
Warburton’s answer. “I am, as you will admit, sir, 
carrying it through as gently and mildly as I may. 
To-morrow it will be another matter. I am at your 
disposal when and where you will.” 

“You mistake; not at my disposal, but at the dis- 
seo of that force I represent—the Law,” said Mr. 

‘owis, quietly. 

Warburton shrugged his shoulders. “The time is 
up,” he said, and, advancing, put out a hand for the 
letter, which now lay upon the table. The magistrate 
watehed him out of his deep-set eyes, but moved not, 
and the letter was between Warburton’s fingers. 
= put it in the breast of his coat, and made for the 


oor. 

“TI shall be at your disposition, sir, after to-night,” 
he repeated. 

Mr. Powis answered nothing, merely bowed his 
head, and continued to regard him softly as he dis- 
appeared through the doorway. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE TARGET. : A GUN OF THE SECONDARY BATTERY. 
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CAPTAIN COLBY M. CHESTER. THE U.S. BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘KENTUCKY,” STERN VIEW. NAVAL-CONSTRUCTOR k. STOCKER. 




































































RECORDING A SHOT. THE DECK, FROM THE FORETOP. 









































THE FORWARD 13-INCH GUNS. FIRING A 6-POUNDER. 


THE GUN-TRIALS OF THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP “KENTUCKY,” JUNE 14, 1900. 
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HERE seems to be plenty of the old crusader 


spirit left in the world. Bishop Cranston 
(Methodist) of Oregon, who lately returned 
from China, is quoted as proclaiming on 
June 17, from a pulpit in Denver, that civ- 
ilized nations must rule China, and that it 
is worth any cost in money or in bloodshed if we can 
make the Chinese true and intelligent Christians. “I 
would cut all the red-tape in the world,” cried the 
bishop, “ and break all the treaties ever made, to place 
the armies of the United States in the fore next to 
Great Britain. The open door must be maintained for 
Christianity as well as for commerce.” 

That suggests a pretty big programme of expanded 
expansion; bigger, no doubt, by a good deal than Uncle 
Sam could be induced to countenance. Presumably 
when Bishop Cranston talks about making the Chinese 
true and intelligent Christians he means Christians like 
ourselves and the British. But there are four hundred 
million Chinese, and strong — at that. If the 
means of grace could be made so to abound among 
them as to bring their wants, desires, ambitions, abili- 
ties, and standards of living up to those of the Ameri- 
cans and the British, it would make one speculate 
with grave anxiety as to whether there was enough of 
the earth and its fulnesses to go round among so many. 
The British want the ocean and its convenient shores, 
and the Americans want America and the outlying dis- 
tricts. They are the two peoples which most abound 
in missionary spirit. If the Chinese should become 
touched with the same aspirations and quickenec with 
a like intelligence the effect on the world might be simi- 
lar to the effect on Australia of the introduction of 
rabbits. Yet, of course, it is shocking to the sentiments 
of all Christian people to suggest that it is inexpedient 
that the Chinese should be Christianized. That sug- 
gestion is not here made, but it does seem that if ever 
the four hundred million Chinese do become true and 
intelligent Christians like the British and us, we shall 
all have to go back to the New Testament for Christien 
principles of equitable division and mutual toleration, 
the practice of which will be a considerable strain on 
our piety. 

@a. 


HE war which at this writing is actually going on 
in China has brought home to all of us who read 
newspapers how much more extensive and imporfant 
our missionary interests in China are than any other 
interests we have there at present, Four-fifths of the 
anxiety in this country is about the missionaries, and 
the other fifth about our po gree and consular rep- 
‘resentatives. The friends of Americans' in Peking and 
thereabouts have ample grounds for concern, for though, 
as far as we learn, it is the native Christians that the 
Boxers are after rather than the foreigners, the Boxers 
seem not to be respecters of persons, or more responsi- 
ble than other rioters, and there is no means of fore- 
telling either what they may want to do, or what de- 
gree of protection the Chinese apology for a govern- 
ment may be able to extend to foreigners. To all ap- 
pearance there is a great crisis ahead in China, and 
a crisis with which the whole of Christendom is more 
or less intimately concerned. Nobody pretends to 
know what is going to happen, or what sort of a rear- 
rangement of Chinese affairs will result, but all the 
world is looking on, and all the great powers are 
watching one another and the situation, and cabling for 
news, and sending ships and troops to various Chinese 
rts. It is exceedingly interesting; all the more so 
because of the difficulty of getting anything more than 
guesses at what is really going on. 


@a, 


HE perplexities of the trustees of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, as lately disclosed in the 
conferences that attended the Commencement season, 
are of a nature to excite attention and sympathy. The 
fame of the seminary has gone abroad in the land 
these many decades. There is none of greater renown, 
whose record is more brilliant, or which has seemed to 
be more favored in location and estate. It is old as 
seminaries go in this country, but that means only 
old enough to have a past and a reputation. But, 
to say, it has come to want—to a want not of money, 
but of students. With all the buildings it requires, an 
honorable history, an able corps of professors, and an 
enviable location in one of the most famous and charm- 
ing villages in New England, it has been graually 
losing its grip on contemporary life, until last fall 
only five new students came to it and only twenty-five 
students in all profited by its opportunities. As the 
seminary has nine professors, three lecturers, and an 
endowment approaching two million dollars, twenty- 
five students seem a meagre grist to bring to so great 
a mill. So the trustees are anxious to know what is 
the matter and what steps should be taken to make 
the institution more useful in its day and generation. 
One opinion is that Andover, pleasant as it is, is no 
longer a good place to train ministers, but that the 
great cities nowadays offer advantages which no vil- 
lage can rival; so it has been suggested that the semi- 
nary should be moved to a and possibly 
brought into association with the Harvard Divinity 
School. But there is strong and natural opposition to 
moving the seminary, and it seems reasonable to doubt 
whether the cure of its ailments could be effected by 
mere change of air. Students of theology would proba- 
bly go to Andover almost as readily as to Cambridge 
if they got what they wanted there. The trouble seems 
to be more with the theology which Andover is con- 
strained to teach than with the place where the teach- 
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ing goes on. Young students of theology want the 
latest theological truth, and Andover, as it appears, is 
bound to doctrines which do not seem to aspiring stu- 
dents to embody the most recent conclusions of learned 
oe It is Calvinism that seems to ail the Andover 

minary. It is shackled in some measure to Cal- 
vinism, and judging from its experience, and from 
other signs of the times, Calvin’s theological conclu- 
sions are no longer marketable. It seems irreverent 
to speak of the great theologian as a “ has-been” or a 
“back number,” but. Andover’s experience seems to in- 
dicate that there may be truth enough in such a de- 
scription to atone for its inelegance. If the Andover 
th ‘is sound, mankind must come back to it. If 
it is not — sound, and cannot be cured, the semi- 
nary will doubtless continue to languish until it breaks 
away from it. 

SA. 


Te recent decision of a United States district judge 
that agents from other States may take orders in 
Kansas for liquor gives a Topeka correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post a text for some discourse 
about the status of the rum traffic in Kansas. He 
says that though for twenty years past the Constitu- 
tion of Kansas has prohibited the sale of liquor in the 
State, State prohibition practically amounts to local 
option, with the presumption of law on the side of the 
temperance people. In the larger towns, except To- 
peka, the prohibition law has never been strictly en- 
orced. In smaller towns the law is enforced where 
the people favor it, but cannot be enforced where pub- 
lic opinion does not back it up. The story is told of 
the experience of the smal! town of Beattie, where a 
woman, Mrs. Totten, was elected Mayor. last year on 
the “dry” ticket. There was only one saloon in town, 
and she closed it, though bad liquor was still pur- 
chasable at a drug-store at two dollars a pint. But 
the town did not like the degree of dryness her rule 
induced. The Swedish farmers who had been used to 
come to Beattie to trade were wont to drink some beer 
and play billiards before they went home, and these 
indulgences being denied them, their trade began to 
seek other commercial centres. So next election Beat- 
tie chose a man Mayor whose platform was one or two 
saloons to pay $300 a year license, and a billiard hall; 
all to be closed on Sundays. So Beattie under a pro- 
hibition law got practically high license, which was 
not a bad result. That is said to be a common condi- 
tion in Kansas towns where public sentiment does not 
endorse prohibition. A few saloons are allowed, and 
their owners pay a monthly fine in the police courts, 
which amounts to a fixed license. That Kansas under 
prohibition is more abstemious than New York under 
the Raines law is not demonstrated. Local option is a 
good thing. It keeps saloons out of communities where 
a majority of the people don’t want them. If Kansas 
prohibition amounts to local option its practice is bet- 


‘ter than its theories would lead us to expect. 


@a. 


T= was at least one interesting incident of the 
Otis reception in Rochester which seems not to 
have got into the newspapers. The contractor who 
built the arch which was the chief decoration for the 
day employed some non-union labor, on which ac- 
count the labor-union associations would not appear 
in the parade. One organization, including trades- 
union men among its members, which did somehow 
set out to march with the procession, came to the 
arch on its way up the street to the point where the 
line was formed, and, declining to pass through, 
bolted out among the crowd and passed around it. 
After that it did not attempt to march in the line, 
but disbanded and went home. 

It must be apparent to any one who watches the 
signs of the times that the combinations of labor 
unions which aspire to control the market for skilled 
labor in all parts of the country form one of the 
most serious complications, perhaps the most serious, 
which just now confronts our civilization. The pur- 
= of the unions, as pretty clearly demonstrated of 
ate in Chicago and St. Louis, is that no man shall 
work at a trade except as the unions direct, and dur- 
ing such hours and for such wages as the unions pre- 
scribe; that no employer shall hire other than union 
labor; and that any man, workman or employer, who 
violates the unions’ commands must expect violent 
and protracted persecution. Mr. N. F. Thompson, of 
Huntsville, Alabama, secretary of the Southern In- 
dustrial Convention, discoursed about this trades- 
union question before the Industrial Commission at 
Washington the other day. Labor organizations, he 
said, are now the greatest menace to this government 
that exists. As the result of years of study and wide 
observation he declared that the organizations were 
degenerating, and the signs of it he found in these 
facts: that many leaders are avowed socialists; that 
the organizations are weakening the ties of citizen- 
ship; that they create widespread disregard for the 
rights of others entitled to the protection of organized 
society; that they tend to destroy respect for law and 
authority among working-men; that they array work- 
ing-men against employer and create antagonism be- 
tween persons whose interests are interdependent; 
that they demand of the Federal, State, and municipal 
authorities class legislation and class discriminations 
utterly at variance with the principles of our govern- 
ment; that they destroy the right of original contract 
between employers and employees; and that by their 
abuse they bring reproach on the judicial tribunals of 

Taempeen thinks that strikes and 


the country. Mr. 


also that if the outwar 


grave should have attention. 








boycotts should be made a felony; and his device for 
settling disputes between employers and workmen is 
compulsory arbitration. There seems to be no trust 
anything like so arbitrary as the great labor trusts. 
No employer goes farther with his employees than to 
say, “I will pay you such wages and no more.” He 
does not say, “ You shall work for my wages.” He 
says, “ You may work or not.” But the labor unions 
say in effect to the employers, “ You shail do so and 
so, and if not, neither we nor any one else shall work 
for you.” Almost every one favors labor unions when 
wisely managed and limited in their purposes to aims 
which do not conflict with the rights of other mem- 
bers of the communities in which they exist, but the 
developments in the Western cities indicate that an 
onan is being made to create a great monopoly of 
skilled labor, which shall include and contro! every 
man who works at a trade or for a corporation, and 
shall dictate conduct and terms to every employer of 
such men. It is too big an undertaking to succeed, 
but it is not too big to make a vast deal of trouble. 


@A. 


HERE is still doubt in some minds whether a 

college training is compatible with a considerable 
success in money-making. Mr. James B. Dill, of New 
York, a lawyer famous for his services to corpora- 
tions, has expressed sentiments on this subject which 
college men will be cheered to read. He told the 
students of Williams College the other day that the 
— tendency of the day had created so active 
a demand for trained minds as to make a college 
training essential to business success. That is put- 
ting it strong; but it represents, no doubt, the result 
of Mr. Dill’s observations and is probably true, at 
least in so far as concerns the service of the great 
corporations. The men who have made immense for- 
tunes in developing the country—men more numerous 
in the last generation than now, but of whom James 
J. Hill and Collis P. Huntington are good examples— 
were not college-bred men. Remembering them, -some 
persons still think that even now the great money 
prizes in the world are not for men of college train- 
ing. Perhaps not, but of the lesser and vastly more 
numerous business opportunities of our day the col- 
lege men get their full share, and as the country de- 
velops, the greater chances become so rare that it is 
not worth while for a likely lad to keep out of col- 
lege on the chance of finding one. 


@a. 


HE death of H. Walter Webb, on June 17, ends 

what was almost a publi¢ career and one of re- 
markable activity and success. Mr. Webb was best 
known as the third vice-president of the New York 
Central Railroad, for it was in that capacity that he 
first became conspicuous by his management of the 
strike of 1890. It happened, as will be recalled, when 
President Depew was abroad, and the brunt of the 
fight came upon Mr. Webb, a man thirty-eight years 
old and only five months in his place. He won it; 
but we are told that the strain of that conflict was 
what really killed him. Long after it he served the 
New York Central Railroad with zeal and ability, 
and it is largely to him that its exploits in the way 
of regular fast trains like the Empire Siate Express 
are attributed. ,-He had been an invalid most of the 
time since November, 1896, but last winter he got 
better, so that until recently his recovery was hoped 


for. 
ea. 


HERE is a distressing disparity of statement about 
the condition of the health of Mrs. Eddy, the 
eminent and chief prophet of Christian Science. She 
lives at Concord, New Hampshire, and the Concord 
correspondent of a Portsmouth paper insists that she 
is in a bad way and has creeping paralysis. She has 
an understudy, he says, who is exhibited to the world 
in her stead, and upon whom the visiting faithful look 
and aré revived and edified. It is an interesting story, 
but it lacks proof, and is vehemently denied in all its 
particulars by persons who say they know. It is true 
that even if Mrs. Eddy were in bad health, it would 
be inconsistent with her Fe no gg to admit it, and 
signs of physical frailty 
were conspicuous upon her no one of her faithful 
followers could consistently recognize them. For a 
Christian Scientist to say that she looks robust and 
vigorous and has nothing the matter with her may 
be simply a form of “treatment,” so'that Scientist 
assurances as to her good health are not absolutely 
convincing. All accounts agree, however, that she is 
alive, and perhaps that is as much as the world is 
entitled to | Aaiere about her. 


@n. 


HE Naney Hanks Lincoln Monument Association 

of Indianapolis has undertaken to care for and 
beautify the site of the grave of Abraham Lincoin’s 
mother. It is at the top.of a hill near Lincoin City, 
Spencer Commi Indiana, not far from the spot where 
Thomas Lincoln, in 1816, built a jog heuse when he 
moved to Indiana from Kentucky. It is well that her 
lier services to her 
country were far ter than she ever — 
Little as we know of her, we know enough to make her 
appear a more engaging person than the mother of 
Washington, whose grave of late years has also fallen 
to the charge of appreciative care-takers. 
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THE “SYCE.” 


The Opening of the 
Yachting Season 


HOUGH light and variable winds 
detracted much from the inter- 
est in the regattas of the New 
York and Atlantic yacht clubs, 
the season’s sport opened in a 
satisfactory and promising man- 

ner. New boats and old favorites took 
part in class contests, and the enthusiasm 
manifested by owners and crews in the 
outcome was significant. Not in ten or 
fifteen years has the racing outlook in the 
yachting world been so good as it is now. 
The craze—if it can be given that desig- 
nation—for boats propelled by steam 
seems to have been supplanted by the 
laudable desire to build improved sailing- 
craft of moderate and small sizes and to 
race them at every opportunity presented. 
The yacht clubs, taking the liberality of 


the New York Yacht Club in the matter 
of its season’s prizes as an example, have 
offered so many cups of value, owners are 
bewildered by the numerous chances to 
secure the trophies. 

In one-design boats the year will be 
memorable. The new 70-footers designed 
by Captain N. G. Herreshoff and built on 
historic ground at Bristol, Rhode Island, 
naturally take precedence. Four of them 
will be seen in keen struggles by the mid- 
dle of July, but at this writing there has 
been only one meeting, between the first 
and second boats completed. 

The “seventies” are similar in every 
respect to the champion Columbia of last 
year, but have many improvements in rig 
and equipments. In the N. Y. Y. C. re- 
gatta the Mineola defeated the Rainbow 
a matter of one minute and a few seconds, 
but the breezes were all around the com- 
passes, and in the main of only zephyr 
strength. It was a sportsmanlike act for 
Mr. Vanderbilt to send his yacht all the 
way from Newport to meet the Mineola, 
as she was not ready, and her crew had 
not yet become familiar with her. She 
was beaten, but not disgraced. 

The captains of both the Mineola and 
the Rainbow are from Scotland. “ Bob” 
Wringe, of the former, was associate skip- 
per with Hogarth on the Shamrock, and 
George Parker, of the latter, was in charge 
of the Fife cutter Senta. The crews of 
the Virginia and the Yankee will be Scan- 
dinavians, while their skippers have been 
selected from the available list in this 
country. Much comment has been made 
on the importation of the skippers and 
crews of the Mineola and the Virginia. 
Some of these comments are uncalled for. 
There were really no American skippers 
with sufficient reputation to be secured, it 
was said, and there was no guarantee ob- 
tainable that the Scandinavian sailors 
would not be enticed from the yachts at 
the most inopportune moment. Again, 
the discipline and the loyalty of the crews 
to be picked up at random in this coun- 
try do not compare with those abroad 
upon an average, and the frequent races 
which the cutters will have demanded 
that they should have a ship’s company 
not easily secured by others. The ques- 
tion of patriotism lugged into the contro- 
versy has no foothold. The owners of the 
Mineola and the Rainbow do not lack this 
quality. Pure sport only is sought, and 
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it may be had without an effort to obtain 
notoriety in a small way, or, either, to 
sacrifice one’s independence. Many of the 
imported sailors may remain in this coun- 
try, as have the Barrs,of whom “ Charley ” 
sailed the Columbia last autumn against 
the Shamrock, and sailed her well. 

The season will also bring about inter- 
esting schooner races. The old rivals the 
Amorita and the Quisetta have met twice 
at this writing, in the Atlantic and New 
York yacht club regattas, and victory has 
fallen on both occasions to the former. 
The winds, however, were so fickle and so 
variable in strength that it is desired to 
see them in true and steady breezes before 
forming any conclusion regarding the 
value of the changes made to the yachts 
to appropriately fit them for the season’s 
trials. ith Mr. Gould Brokaw’s absence 
in Europe the Amorita is in charge of 
Mr. A. Cary Smith, the designer and vet- 
eran yachtsman, and he has taken so much 
interest in the outcome of the year’s work 
he has become young in his enthusiasm. 

The American début of three well-known 
British designed and built yachts will be 
made during the month of July. The cut- 
ter Isolde, designed by Fife, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Frederick M. Hoyt, N. Y. 
Y. C., former owner of the Syce, and she 
will be overhauled and refitted immedi- 
ately after arrival. The cutter Astrild, 
designed by Watson, is now the property 
of Messrs. H. W. and A. G. Hanan, N. Y 
Y. C., and she arrived at Greenport, New 
York, on June 14, at which place she will 
be prepared for early commission and 
racing. The Messrs. Hanan are young 
and capable yachtsmen, and with their 
Acushlas, first and second, won fame as 
amateurs. The cutter Hester, from the 
plans of Fife, has been purchased by Rear- 
Commodore Robinson, N. Y. Y. C., and 
she is now on the ocean, bound for this 
port. Commodore Robinson will have his 
boat in commission at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, and it is likely will race her. 
The Hester will be in class H of single- 
masted vessels, which means that her op- 
ponents will be the new “ seventies.” The 
Isolde and the Astrild will be in class I, 
and against them, as the most formidable 
“home” candidate, will be the Queen 
Mab, also a foreign production, but of so 
many years in American waters she seems 
like a native production. 

For the first tinie in seventeen years 























THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CREW. 


























FLAG-SHIP ‘*CORONA.” 


the flag-ship of the New York Yacht Club 
is a sailing-craft. Commodore Lewis Cass 
Ledyard purchased the famots schooner 
Colonia, renamed her the Corona, and will 
race her on every available occasion. In 
truth, the yachtsmen of America may be 
congratulated upon the outlook and the 
prosperity of the manly sport. 


The Harvard-Yale 


Race 


HERE has come about lately a 

change in rowing—a change 

that is of considerable interest 

to any one who appreciates the 

value of this sport. The aver- 

age person does not realize it, 
because he does not pause long enough to 
draw comparisons from year to year. 
Nevertheless, the methods of choosing 
crews at Harvard and Yale and the meth- 
ods of coaching them when chosen are 
quite different now from what they were 
six or seven years ago. 

Then any one might see on the Charles 
River, or in New Haven Harbor, 
the Harvard and Yale crews going 
out of an afternoon—eight men in the 
*varsity boat and perhaps four or five sub- 
stitutes in the launch with the coach, 
ready to take a place in the shell if or- 
dered to do so. Once in a while the ’var- 
sity would get some crew made up of 
professionals to give them a trial spin. 
And so the little coterie of a dozen men 
trained on until middle June, then went 
to New London, and finally rowed out 
their race and won or lost. 

At Harvard there were also four class 
crews, and a Freshman eight at New 
Haven, and that made up the rowing con- 
tingent of these two universities. There 
was no idea of a general stroke. Each 
year Yale kept pretty closely to what be- 
came known as the Cook stroke; each 
year Haryard tried something new. Men 
came to one or the. other college abso- 
lutely without knowledge of shell-rowing, 
with the single exception of those who 
came from St. Paul’s School, and had in 
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each case to be taught the rudiments of 
this kind of watermanship. Hence it was 
a constant repetition of work on new ma- 
terial—a few new men who must be 
taught oarsmanship and the stroke of 
the hour, and then kept in the boat till 
graduation, because they naturally knew 
more about rowing than any others. 

From this situation, which existed as 
late as five or six years ago, a very re- 
markable change has n, which, if it 
follow out to its natural conclusion, will 
make rowing a very different sport in the 
future, not only at Yale and Harvard, but 
all over this country. For the moment 
the contrast is more evident at Harvard, 
because the new development has been 
carried further there than elsewhere. In- 
stead of a ’varsity eight and four class 
crews there are to-day on the Charles 
something like thirty eight-oared crews, 
all rowing earnestly and well under the 
instruction of competent coaches—all row- 
ing the same stroke, so far as the same 
stroke can be taught. The university crew 
is now merely the picking of the best men 
rowing in these twenty-five or thirty 
crews. The result is natural. Instead of 
searching out men who are built for row- 
ing and persuading them to try for the 
crew, it is evident now that if a man has 
the making of an oarsman in him it will 
show up in one or another of the many 
crews rowing daily through May on the 
Charles, and he will naturally find his 
way to the ’varsity boat if he is good 
enough to force some poorer man out. 
Each man rowing practically the same 
stroke, changes “an be made in the ’var- 
sity eight at a later date than formerly, 
and vacancies caused by illness at the last 
moment can be filled with less trouble and 
less danger to the crew. 

This means that a school of rowing is 
being built up at Cambridge, composed 
already of some two hundred men, from 
which a final and first eight is to be 
chosen to meet the rival college. It is‘a 
spin with a representative eight, not a 
crew dressed up for one race. And this 
change is sure in a short time to extend 
itself through Yale to most of the large 
colleges in this country, not only because 
graduate oarsmen will see its advantage 
as a feeder to their ’varsity crew, but 
because it creates enthusiasm in rowing, 
and for that reason ensures better crews. 

In the same way, instead of St. Paul’s 
standing alone among preparatory schools 
as having eight-oared rowing races, crews 
are beginning to crop up here and there 
among preparatory schools, and in a few 
years we shall have a contingent of men 
entering Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and so 
on, already intelligent and capable oars- 
men, who will not waste the coaches’ time 
by requiring instructions in the rudi- 
ments of the handling of an oar. All this 
is but the repetition of football history of 
the last ten years. It will make better 
crews; it will enlarge and spread abroad 
rowing interest, and it will give the ’var- 
sity men, as well as hundreds of others, 
an opportunity, while serving as material 
for a ‘varsity boat, to enjoy the sport, 
take part in a number of races during the 
season, and make that branch of athletics 
a truly university affair. Thus the great 
race with the rival university, or the se- 
ries of races, such as are taking place 
between Harvard and Yale this year and 
last, of eights, fours, and single sculls, 
becomes the apex of the rowing season, in 
stead of the beginning and end of all row- 
ing in these two colleges for that year. 

This is a material change. It has per- 
haps little to do with the winning or 
losing of a race in any one year, for an 
exceptional crew or an exceptional coach 
will win at any time; but if one univer- 
sity encourages such a school of oarsmen 
and the other does not, it means that 
eventually the former will surpass the 
latter in the majority of cases, while get- 
ting infinitely more out of the sport. 

Will it make a difference this year? 
Some critics attributed Harvard’s vic- 
tories last year to this new growth at 
Cambridge, and that may be a correct 
diagnosis of the case. This year, how- 
ever, there seems to be a general doubt 
as to the outcome. It would be unwise— 
in fact, impossible—to make any prog- 
nostication as to the result, yet the fact 
remains that Harvard has a stronger basis 
to work upon, could stand a severer strain 
in the way of losing men, and so on, and 
though she may lose in one or another of 
the races, she will rebound easier, come 
up another year in better form and with 
less hard labor than Yale, because of the 
change in the spirit of rowing. 

At the present moment the Yale crew, 
however, stands perhaps a shade better 
of the two. The Harvard eight of 1900 
is more uncertain, less known as to ca- 
pacity for speed. The trial time rows of 
the New Haven crew at New London last 
week showed a remarkable capacity for 
getting through the water, and the more 
evident points in this year’s stroke are its 
slowness—about twenty-eight to thirty to 
the minut@2¥and the absence of a quick 
catch or quick. recover. That is, the 
movement back and forth is more even and 
steadily carried out, with the consequent 
absence of check between strokes. The 
shell runs more smoothly than last year 
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and seems to carry further between 
strokes. Harvard has a.quicker stroke, 
planned to be the same as last year, 
though, after all, the stroke from one 
year to another varies, since it depends so 
much on the rowing of the stroke oar 
himself. 

The make-up of the Yale crew will 
robably be as follows: stroke, Cameron; 
o. 7, Blagden; No. 6, Allen (captain) ; 
No. 5, Cross; No. 4, Kuntzig; No. 3, 
Brock; No, 2, Wickes; and bow, Mitchel. 
George Chittenden, last year’s coxswain, 
will —, act in the same capacity 
this year. For the four-oared race the 
Yale men are likely to be—stroke, Wil- 
liams, Hooker, or Brock; No. 3, Auchin- 
closs; No. 2, Atkinson; and bow, Minor. 

In the Harvard boats the men will prob- 
ably sit as follows: In the eight-oar— 
stroke, Higginson (captain); No. 7, 
Sheafe; No. 6, Bancroft; No. 5, Ladd; No. 
4, Shuebruk; No. 3, Wood; No. 2, Hard- 
ing; bow, Biddle. In the four-oar— 
stroke, G. Bancroft; No. 3, McConnell; 
No. 2, Henderson; bow, Bullard. 

Both crews are more nearly rowing the 


same stroke and using the same methods | 


than ever before, except possibly last 
year. There is no new and peculiar fea- 
ture to the stroke of either, but, on the 
other hand, the policy seems to be to pull 
a long and for this country very slow 
stroke, coming out and going into the 
water without any jerk or sudden move- 
ment, and putting in the maximum power 
just back of the right-angle position and 
carrying it to the end of stroke. After 
these ten years and more of trying new 
strokes, quick catches, quick recovers, leg, 
arm, and back movements without num- 
ber, we are gradually settling into a very 
long slow stroke without any sudden move- 
ment to check the steadiness of the shell 
between strokes. That shell which runs 
steadily between strokes is the one which 
invariably wins, and we would say at this 
moment that the Yale eight-oar is slip- 
ping through the water better than Har- 
vard’s boat; but, on the other hand, the 
Harvard crew, composed of men chosen 
by a somewhat different method, will have 
men of more individual life, fewer habits, 
bad or good, and able to take hold in a 
race with miore vigor and perhaps more 
general knowledge of rowing. 





ADVICE TO MorueErRs.—MRrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Corrrg, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev- 
etages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Lay in a supply for camping, fishing, and other ex- 
cursions.—{ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE service at a private residence needs only 
a short trial to prove itself indispensable. Our Message 
Rates offer very moderate terms. New York TELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 W. 38th St.—{ Adr.] 





CHAMPAGNE as a restorer has no equal. Coox’s 
IMPERIAL Extra Dry CHAMPAGNE is pure, delicious, 
and sparkling.—{ Adv.] 


PuysicaL and mental depression are hot-weather 
symptoms. Asportt’s, the ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA 
Bitrers dissipates debility and depression.—{ Adv. ] 


THOUSANDS testify that Dr. SreGert’s ANGOSTURA 
Bel is the proper tonic to take in the spring.— 
. 








Uss BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 26 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 


There are a thou- 


one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
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OAPS that dry on the face 
are not properly prepared, 
and cause smarting, itching 

and dangerous irritations. 


Williams’ Soaps are pre- 

pared by the only firm in the world 

making an exclusive specialty 

of shaving soaps, and repre- 

sent the skill and experience of 

over 60 years devoted to the diffi- 

cult problem of making a perfect 

soap for shaving. 
Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not suphly you. 
Yankee Shaving Soap(Round or square Tablet), 10¢. 
Swise Viokt Shaving Cream, soc. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 1b., g0c. Exquisite also for toilet. 

Trial Tablet for 2c. Stamp. 


Locdon Paris THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Comn. Dresden sydney 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, asc. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
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Made from the celebrated FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, Lockport, N.Y., 
a fine flour of the entire wheat. Postal with your grocers name brings free il 
Manufactured and distributed only by LIBERTY BAKERY 


sample, 
(dept.K) Chicago, Ill. 





(Address there for sample.) 


Sold by Grocers. 











Your 
Outing 


A delightful place for your surmer 
vacation is Lake Chautauqua, reach.d 
from the West, South and Southwest 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations at from $7 to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels. 

Our illustrated book, “‘ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,” tells about it; sent free any- 
where. Write to . 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 




















| Sohmer Building, 








KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, show 


BEVERY 
GENUINE 









hether solid or plate,as our plate out wears 

eT, bettons. Beware of imitations. You 

a new one a ng “Tie f a penuine 

REMENTZ button is dame, rom any cause. 

pecial les for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s 

~4 Dresses. Sold by ali 
jewelers. 


of a Collar Button 
on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
43 Chestaut Si., Newark, HJ. 









PORTABLE 4 
# HOUSES 


Pa] Mershon & Moricy, 
= Saginew, Michigan. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 

LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Day Sa'esroom 
f. reater New 
ork. 








Sth Ave., cor, S22 St, 
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‘Up Hill, — 
Down Hill, or 
On the Level 


The 
American 





The Superiority 
of ihe t 
Columbie Gentleman | 
Bovel-Gear =f takes his stimulant when his health — | 
Chainless | needs it and physicians prescribe it. | 
Phases naira He takes it when dispensing hospitali- | 
ty and when formalities require it. 
$75 

Cotumbie Bicycles 


Home OFrice, ness, discreetly and moderately. 


Hartroro, Cr. 





He will have the purest type of the 
purest — 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye - 


}} 
Old, Mellow, Rich Flavor. | 
COLONEL IT G. STOWE AND WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. | 


Colonel Stowe is the United States Consul-General at Cape Town, South Africa, where Bu LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
he has been doing’ excellent work in his reiations with-both the British and the Boer 
governments. He has made no mistakes, and has earned the entire confidence of both 
parties to the war. With Colonel Stowe is Mr. William Dinwiddie, Special Commissioner 


to South Africa for ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” who is now at Pretoria with Lord Roberts. FOX’S S t P tt 
t SPal-rultec 


YOU WANT A NEW WHEEL Paten 
teat Nee te lout aod maa : and New Patent Puttee 
RAWFORD A RETROSPECT O05 Sereno eeerCLine, PIHING, Ete. 








| 
He takes it for cheer, comfort, happi- | 7 



































































B I Cc Y Cc L E , me Re BB 
rlaine Wacol ralaiity ened Ine mapectre THE years bring worldly wisdom, a cers eee tana sed 
and sale »ver 200,000 bicycles in the past five years. a ° rr. kn and to fit closely to the leg with 

Prices, $40,$30 Juveniles, $25, $20 And some of Learning’s lore, even precoufe without any tuo 
The Crawford Bicycle | The laurel to the victor, any sie oot ortho . " 
HEADQUARTERS Or sold in shinin store. All wool and water-proofed. 
83 Chambers Street NEW YORK S Sie ona se ag oe 


Patent Puttees, $3 per pair 
(Without Spats) ¢ 
Patent Spat-Puttees, 
$5 per pair 

Write for illustrated eae and 
shade card. Sold at all leading 
Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, etc., or 
sent direct on receipt of price by 
BALE & MANLEY, 

428 Wool Exchange Building, 
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CRESCENT 


+ BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS 


But faith that knows no failure, 
The joy untouched by pain, 
The light that lies in loving eyes, 
Will not return again! 
Ernest Neat Lyon. 
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The bicycle has brought he alth and pleasure to 
a ho st of women who ride it 





Sn cin Mn aBe cB Ma Ba Me oSa ca cence Ba Backache che che hecBecbe Be cBecdecbe be cBecke 


ho efoofoolonfeefoohe ohooh choco fe oho nfs ofe fonkooheofeatvele ole efocfoohecfe efoofooteefeefeofoehoefoegeetoohoohe ese efoohoods of 


Yo wheel can equal the Crescent Bevel-Gear 7 —. 
Chainless for ladies’ use. | 
No chain to catch skirts. 
No dir t or grease. 


Two characteristics which every lady should : 
consider. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless - $50, $60 4 
1900 Chain Models $25, $26, $30, $35 * 


FREE EEE EE GEESE OF 





* SEND FOR CATALOGUE. : 
~ THE CRESCENT BICYCLE: 
+2 = ells St.,Chicago, Ill. 36 Warren St.,N.Y. 7 Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
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Se mpore | ; Fo oF F BRAINS 

ourse | om ( 
While ' IGARS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


Profession Seams These Cigars are manufactured under 


the most favorable climatic conditions and t 


We can qualify you ina tow. months to main- 
tain yourself while learnin 


from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


Meckanical_ Engineer, ERB, 


Agchitect, Write AS. our new circular, 
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oaan on.” Sent | 
1159 Scranton, Pa. | 
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THE RECEPTION TO MAJ.-GEN. E. S. OTIS AT ROCHESTER, JUNE 15, 1900. 
The head of the procession, led by the Marine Band, passing under the triumphal arch, 





| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 
200,000 students and graduates. Send for circus 
| lar, stating subject in which interested. 


Fig"ASty Worn’ Coutrg Vanes sees Mate ss; “LAKE SHORE LIMITED” 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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HuskY—THE WoxF-Doc oF THE Nor TH. By Fack London 


ECK, from head to shoulders, a 
mass of bristling hair; sharp- 
— po long-snouted, 
ips snarling, fangs dripping; 
yelping rather than baskion, 
wolfish of aspect and not nice 
to look upon-when in anger—this is the 
husky, or wolf-dog, of the North. Much 
has been said of the Klondike, but these 
magnificent brutes, which in the in- 
ning made that frigid El Dorado possible, 
have received little more than passing 
comment. Nor has this neglect been due 
to their being but the humble servants 
of the master, man. They are far from 
humble, as their wild ancestry attests. 
They may be beaten into submission, but 
that will not prevent them still snarling 
their hatred. They may be starved into 
apparent docility, and then die, suddenly, 
with teeth fast locked in a_ brother's 
throat, torn to pieces by their comrades. 
Rather, has little attention been accorded 
them because the interest of man has 
gravitated inexorably toward the natural, 
mineral, and social features of that far- 
vortherly land. 

But the husky is far from uninterest- 
ing. As a type of endurance, no better 
evolved product of natural selection need 
be sought. If ever a species has been born 
and bred of hard times, it has. Only the 
fittest, in a struggle for existence extend- 
ing through a thousand thousand genera- 
tions, have survived. And they are well fit. 
Domesticated by the savage autochthons 
of that forbidding region, they may not 
only account their remote ancestors as 
wild wolves, but often their immediate 
forebears. 

It is a North-land aphorism that no man 
is a fit person to drive a team of huskies 
who cannot command the intensive ad- 
jectives and abjurations of at least two 
vernaculars, besides the one drunk in with 
his mother’s milk. In fact, a dog-driver 
is near cousin to the army teamster. A 
mule is stubborn, and may manifest glim- 
mering adumbrations of cunning; but the 
husky can be characterized as pertina- 
cious, deceitful, sharp, and, above all, well 
capable of deductive reasoning. He will 


cealing the most nefarious d under 
the innocent exterior of a new-born lamb. 
In the old days, before the discovery of 
the Klondike, the men who freighted grub 
from Cirele City to Birch Creek were wont 
to cha ten cents per pound more for 
peo t a for any other a 

nd even then, so great was the responsi- 
bility, they reckoned that they lost on the 
transaction. 


No white man, out of his own brain, 
ever successfull i a way of. tying 
up a husky. or thong can resist 
their sharp teeth, at the best, for a ver 
few minutes. But the Indian, throug 
generations of travail, finally worked out 
the only. method. He ties his dog up 
with a stick. Oné end of a is fast- 
ened so closely to. the h s neck that 
he cannot get at the thong with his teeth. 
The other end is made fast by another 
thong to a stake driven securely into the 
ground. Unable to free himself. from his 
end, the intervening pole prevents him 
from getting at the other end. It is a 
very common sight to see these animals 
breaking the ice of 1 water-hole by rear- 
ing in the air and coming down upon it 
with their whole weight on their fore feet. 
As grub-thieves they have no equals, and 
unveracious Kliondikers will not stop at 
telling of the husky which stole a can of 
condensed milk and traded it off at an- 
other camp, where they happened to be 
short of milk, for a piece of bacon. How- 
ever, it is a fact that they do open con- 
densed-milk cans and extract-the contents, 

In the summer-time, when the snow and 
ice are gone and man travels by canoe and 
poling-boat, the buskies are thrown upon 
their own resources, They do not work; 
wherefore should they be fed? Hence they 
become splendid scavengers and perform 
prodigies of benevolence in the matter of 
sanitation. Nothing escapes them. Not a 
bone but is cracked for its marrow; not 
a tin can but shines, clean and ‘bright on 
the inside. They are also excellent fish- 
ers, and during the salmon-run no dog 
goes hungry. This leaving the huskies to 
shift for themselves, gives rise to peculiar 
ethics in the North land. A man who 


case of the dogs. Should a man catch 
one, red-handed, gorging his last piece of 
bacon, he may not shoot him. If he does, 
the dog’s owner can come down upon him 
for his value as a draught-animal. A 
miners’ meeting usually settles the 
amount. Nor is this any insignificant 
sum, for the psices of sled-dogs range 
from one to five hundred dollars, and in 
times of need as high as a thousand. 

They are superb travellers. Coming 
back light, the Circle City freighters 
thought nothing of making single runs of 
seventy or eighty miles. Fierce brutes 
though they be, the closest attachments 
often apring up between them and their 
masters, and when a man possesses a good 
dog or team he is not slow in bragging of 
it. Im the annals of the eountry may be 
found the history’ of one dog-driver who 
wagered a thousand dollars’ that his fa- 
vorite husky could start a_ thousand 
pounds on a level traii. Now the steel 
runners of a stationary sled will quickly 
freeze to the surface, and by the terms of 
the bet he was even denied the privilege 
of breaking the runners !oose. But it 
was stipulated that the dog was to have 
three trials. The whole camp staked its 
dust upon one side or the other of the is- 
sue, and on the day of trial turned out 
en masse. The dog was hitched to the 
loaded sled, and everything made ready. 
“Gee!” the master commanded from a 
distance. The dog swung obediently to the 
right, shrewdly throwing his whole weight 
upon the traces. “Haw!” The mancuvre 
was duplicated to the left and the sled 
broken out. And then, “ Mush on!” (the 
vernacular for “get up!”). The dog 
whined softly, driving his claws into the 
frozen trail, calling every muscle into 
play, digging away like mad. - And in 
answer to this tremendous exertion, the 
sled slowly got into motion and was 
dragged several lengths. Let a man try 
the like and marvel. Of course it was an 
exceptional dog, but’ creatures are often 
measured by their extremes. 

It is in fighting that they betray their 
most wolfish trait. As long as two com- 
batants are on their feet there is no inter- 








ever, for the first slip, And the instant 
one or the other of the doge goes down, 
the whole band pitches upon him, and in 
the snap of a finger he is torn to shreds. 
The loss of more dogs is due to this than 
to any or all other causes combined. 

A peculiarity they are remarkable for is 
their howling. It can be likened to no- 
thing on land or sea. When the frost 

ows bitter and the aurora-borealis trails 
its cold fires across the heavens, they 
voice their misery to the night. Heart- 
breaking, sobbing, it rises like a wail of 
lost and tortured souls, and when a thou- 
sand huskies are in ful) chorus it is as 
though the roof had tumbled in and heli 
8 naked to the stars. No man can 
hear this for the first time and preserve 
the equanimity of that portien of his skin 
which lies contiguous to his spinal col- 
umn, A certain literary gentleman, whose 
poems haye been praised by Rossetti, by- 
the-way, but who is here nameless, jour- 
neyed into the Klondike during the Fall 
Rush of 1897. In the boat with him was 
his partner, also their two wives. All 
down the Yukon they encountered the 
most frightful stories of the famine then 
raging at Dawson. Not only is the Klon- 
diker unveracious, but he is a clever col- 
orist, so these gentlemen believed the 
lurid tales and were prepared to fight to 
the last for their grub. Unluckily they ° 
approached Dawson during the night. 
They knew they were very near and were 
keeping a good lookout. Suddenly, reund- 
ing a bend in the Yukon, a faint wail 
reached them. Straining their ears, it 
was supplemented by other wails, for all 
the world like the dying agonies of wo- 
men and children and of strong men. One 
instant they debated. If this were the 
famine, as it surely was, they would cer 
tainly be torn to pieces in the mad seraim- 
ble for their grub. They seized their oars 
in panic terror and made a wild rush for 
the bank, landing at Kiondike’ City, and 
even the few men they there met could not 
convince them that it was only the noe- 
turnal song of the husky. Nor would the 
wives permit the journey to continue till 
the gentleman whose poems had been 
praised by Rossetti went down on foot 
and made a personal investigation. 
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unerringly connect cause with effect. He steals food from another is shot down ference. The onlooking huskies merely 
is also an actor of no mean ability, con- without mercy. But-it is different in the crowd interestedly around, ready, how- 
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are the only cigarettes that are accept- 
able and satisfying to “cigar smokers,” 


because they have “fulness” and rich- 
ness of flavor without being strong in. 


the sense of being 


heavy. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 


made, as no better, 


exists than that used in Egyptian Deities, 
and no better workmanship in the mak- 
ing is possible. 


finer, purer tobacco 


A package of Egyptian Deities No. 3 (the usual size) 
will be sent to anyone, anywhere in the world, for 25 
cents (in postage stamps) or a package of No. 1—the 
largest size, exactly the same in everything but size— 


will be mailed for 35 cents. 


S. Anargyros (Inc,), 509 West 22d Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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EYOND doubt there is a lull in 

the material prosperity of which 

there was so much talk six 

months ago, and the present 

summer affords a contrast to 

that of last year. Then there 
were greatactivityin industrial operations, 
a lively promotion of new enterprises, and 
much speculation in stocks, with prices on 
the rise, Now there are a curtailing of pro- 
duction, a lowering of prices, and a general 
disposition to go slowly and cautiously 
for a while. It took some time to bring 
people to admit it, but there is no longer 
any doubt that we are having a mild re- 
action from a too feverish activity. 

When President Gates, of the American 
Steel and WireCompany, first declared that 
there had been over-production in iron and 
steel and prices were pushed too high, 
he was charged with stock-jobbing pur- 
poses and roundly denounced; but what- 
ever his motives, he told the truth, and 
ever since there has been a slowing down 
and a readjustment of prices. The process 
is not yet complete, but the works that 
have kept up their rate of production have 
been making special prices to get rid of ac- 
cumulated stocks. There are new reports 
of the closing of mills and reducing of 
quoted prices every week, and by the time 
the summer is over there will probably be 
a full adjustment of supply and demand 
again, with a more steady rate of produc- 
tion and firmer prices. The exportation of 
iron and steel products at the lower prices 
is helping the process. 

The stock-market in general has been 
very dull, but a leading feature has been 
the continued decline of the securities of 
the iron and steel companies in response 
to the condition of the business. Reports 
regarding the wheat and cotton crops of 
the year have continued unfavorable, and 
have produced an effect upon the stocks 
of the railroads known as the “ Grangers ” 
and the “ Pacifies.” It has a still greater 
effect wpon the prices of the staples them- 
selves, which are subject to lively specula- 
tion—at times. July wheat has been ran- 
ging up toward ninety cents a bushel, and 
cotton has been trying to reach nine cents 
a pound again. The weather is getting 
more settled in the agricultural regions, 
and other crop reports are more promising. 











There is no reason to look for disaster 
this year on account of the wheat and cot- 
ton crops. The short supply will be at- 
tended by higher prices. 

The money-market of New York con- 
tinues to be in a state of plenty and ease, 
which does not in the least stimulate spec- 
ulation. Money can be had subject to call 
almost any day at the rate of one per cent., 
and seldom gets higher than 11%, and «n 
sixty and ninety days’ loans only 3 ad 
cent. is asked. Commercial paper is dis- 
counted at 34% to 4 per cent. A corre- 
sponding condition of ease and low rates 
prevails now in London, and it is much 
the same in Paris, but in Berlin rates are 
higher. There have been some liberal ship- 
ments of gold from here to Europe, and 
some people are disposed to deplore this, 
and attribute it to redundancy in our cur- 
rency. But the metal has gone mostly to 
Paris, where the Exposition creates an 
unusual demand for bank payments, and 
to Berlin, where interest rates are high, 
and it has gone mostly in bars from the 
assay office, and not in coin from bank 
vaults. 

The reserves of the banks have been 
slightly reduced, but are rising again. 
The government has drawn upon its de- 
posits in the banks to a moderate ex- 
tent, and for a time the Sub-Treasury re- 
ceipts were exceeding the disbursements, 
but the redemption of the called two-per- 
cent. bonds and quarterly payments of 
pension money tend to restore the balance. 

Foreign exchanges have been almost as 
quiet as those of this country, and there 
is a general lack of speculative activity 
and a slackening of business. Events in 
South Africa and China, which have great 
political significance, do not produce much 
financial agitation. They are not of a 
character to impair confidence in the fu- 
ture among commercial nations, and their 
effect upon markets is slight. 


Through the Trans- 
vaal on Foot 


BY EDGAR MELS 
Former.y Eprror oF THe JOHANNESBURG 
“Dairy News” 


S a landscape, the Transvaal would 

not have pleased the late John 

Ruskin. As a place for a ram- 

ble, it is eminently unsatisfac- 

tory, for aside from the intense 

heat, shadowless stretches of 

arid, rolling prairie-lands, numberless ants 
and other insects, utter lack of accommoda- 
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Letters of Credit. Collec- 
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Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers .& Co., 


Bankgks, No. 69 Wat Street. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 














Will You 






Have a 


— Club 
Cocktail 


Before Your Dinner? 


You can offer this polite 
attention to the guest who 
dines with you at your home 
if you have a bottle of the 
“Club Cocktails.” They 
are home Cocktails. They 
are on the sideboards of 
thousands of homes. 


Are they on yours? It’s 


the r thing to have. 
The age of the “Club 


home a bottle of Man- 
hattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland or Tom Gin, Ver- 
mouth or York, to-day 
For sale by all 
Grocers and Deal 


Fancy ers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


29 Broadway, N.Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Whiskey 


e 


Green Label. 





The Trimble Green Label Old Rye Whiskey has long been the connoisseur’s 
favorite for the reason that its quality, bouquet and uniformity can be relied upon. 
We guarantee that it is a pure, unadulterated Rye, 10 years old, aged b 

time, not artificially. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 


WHITE, HENTZ & CO., Phil. and N. Y., Sole Proprietors. 


Established 1798. 
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Equals the imported 
in everything but 
the price, 

Its absolute purity rec- 
ommends it to all 
for table and side- 
board uses. 

Its perfection is proven 
by trial. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
For Sale by 











H. B. KIRK & CO., 
New York, 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 
Boston 


and ail respectable wine 
dealers. 
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tion for the traveller, and a dozen other 
drawbacks, the Transvaal from Johannes- 
burg to the historic Majuba Hill is a most 
unpicturesque spot—or series of spots. 
magination can scarcely conceive the 
seemingly endless miles of veldt, glowing 
like a veritable furnace, dotted every few 
pores by huge ant-heaps, baked to a stony 
ardness by the heat. As far as the eye 
can see—east, west, south, north—no- 
thing save waves of ant-heaps, with here 
and there a low hill to break the utter 
monotony of the scene. 

The grass, burned to a dirty brown by 
the sun’s rays, lends melancholy to the 
already sad aspect of things in general. 
Above in the cloudless sky soars an aas- 
vogel—a vulture—waiting for his meal— 
breakfast or luncheon or dinner, or all 
three. In huge sweeps soars the filthy 
bird, each evolution bringing it nearer to 
the carrion it has espied. A sudden swoop, 
and the bastard eagle has disappeared be- 
hind some ant-hill, satisfying tts glutton 
cravings. 

Sa. 


A flash of white across the horizon, a 
dozen enormous bounds, and a dainty. 
graceful springbok has passed. Fawn i 
color, dotted with snowy white, with lim’s 
like the greyhound’s and a motion that is 
poetry itself, the springbok seems to melt 
into the: heated vapor arising from the 
parched ground. 

Then all is still once more, the noon- 
day sun weighs crushingly upon the veldt, 
Nature herself seems overcome, and Mo- 
ther Earth pants for breath. 


SA. 


A change has come over the spirit of the 
scene. The sun is gone, and in its place 
there is a ghastly orb, anemic in its 
whiteness. Higher and higher rises the 
moon, shedding a weird, uncanny light 
upon the scene. All things assume dis- 
torted shapes. There comes a Kafir, armed, 
striding along gayly. But no, it is mere- 
ly the ever-present ant-heap. 

Suddenly the stillness is broken. A 
terrifying, fearful, blood-curdling wail 
arises—the souls of the damned shrieking 
in agony to their Maker. Louder and 
louder grows the wailing, in ever-ascend- 
ing cadence. Then comes a shriek, wild, 
despairing, then a silence that is all the 
more impressive. 

Hyenas—scavengers of nature—are bay- 
ing at the moon. 

@A. 


A dense vapor is arising, veiling the 
scene in gray dampness. Slowly, seeming- 
ly with deliberate lack of haste, a flush of 
daintiest pink is stealing over the mist. 
Redder and more glowing grows thé fog, 
deeper its color; slowly it melts into no- 
thingness, until, amid an intense chill, the 
sun is born again, peeping forth like bur- 
nished gold between two ant-heaps. 

Another South-African day is at hand. 


@Aa. 


All this is not the emanation of the 
imagination, stimulated by remembrance 
of the past; it is a sober statement of a 
day and night on the South-African 
veldt by one who walked two-~ hundred 
miles across it, from Johannesburg to 
Newcastle, Natal. There was no pleasant 
ha pa to soften the memory of that 
walk; the lack of food and water, the ter- 
rible heat, and the utter loneliness all 
impressed themselves too vividly upon the 
pedestrian’ brain to be lightly or quick- 
y eradicated. 

Just why I wa'tked is immaterial to this 
story. It was a question of walking to 
the nearest railroad »r of starving in 
Johannesburg—so I walked. 


SA. 


It was at the southeast corner that I 
made my exit from Johannesburg. Through 
a rocky defile I started, four days’ provi- 
sions on my back and a grim determina- 
tion to get back tv America in my heart. 
So I struck out along the coach-road to 
Natal. On I walked, soon leaving all 
habitations behind me. The heat was in- 
tense, but dry. 

At first my muscles, unaccustomed to 
the prolonged exercise, grew tired, then 

inful; then fatigue left me, and I went 
orward with automatic rhythm, uncon- 
scious of distance or time. Around the 
bend of the road I went and stopped. 
Two hundred feet below me, in a depres- 
sion, lay Heidelberg, the centre of the 
Heidelberg district. 

For sylvan beauty and pleasure to the 
eye Heidelberg ranks high. Almost hid- 


den by trees, with Snewy-white houses 
and dirty-gray inhabitants, Heideiberg 


was a relief after the monotony of the 
veldt. 
@A. 


Heidelberg is likely to prove a second 
Johannesburg some day, for it is situated 
directly upon the eastern end of the gold 
en crescent stra Johannesburg at its 
centre and Klerksdorp at its western ter- 
minal. But aside from this distinction 
Heidelberg is pastoral in its simplicity. 
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Here I must digress a moment to state 
that I walked fifty-six miles the first 
day, until I dropped beside an ant-heap 
and slept the sleep of the just. 


SA, 


The loneliness of the veldt! Not a 
sound, not a living thing as far as the 
eye can see—nothing! Silence, oppres- 
sive, dense—apparently the silence of 
death pervades all. Oh, for the sound of 
a voice, the bark of a dog, the—anything 
that will make a noise! 

I begin to sirg, in a voice that would 
have frightened the Boer and British 
armies combined. The volume of my 
voice sounds like a broken tin whistle— 
that endless space was not meant for dis- 
cord. 

Again the silence is unbroken. I walk, 
head down; suddenly I stop. I am lone- 
ly! I can see nothing living, not even an 
ant. I feel uncomfortable; suppose I 
should be taken ill? I hurry on, quick- 
ening my pace with every stride. 

At last something living seems near. 
Something is moving, and I run toward 
it; the gladsome friend to relieve the 
monotony of the walk is at hand. I am 
at a Boer farm near Paardekop (Horse- 
head). 

@a. 


Paardekop consists of a general store, 
three houses, a church, and the farm- 
house. The latter is white, with red roof 
and shutters to match. Its interior fur- 
nishings antedate the great trek fifty years 
ago, but the hearts of the inhabitants are 
of the right kind. Van Beschoten is the 
name—of real Holiandish stock. The fa- 
ther, big of body, bearded like the pro- 
verbial Turk; the mother, built on the 
lines of a Dutch clipper of a couple of cen- 
turies ago. 

And the children! Fourteen of them— 
fine healthy boys and girls, all anxious 
to be polite, all eager to hear about 
America—a land of more or less liberty. 

The Boer has his faults, but as a 
whole-souled host he ranks far above the 
Briton. Once win the confidence and es- 
teem of the Boer, and all that is his is 
yours. Once your friend, always your 
friend. 

Sa. 


A tiny white cloud appeared in the sky, 
then another and another. Ten minutes 
later the sky was inky black and the 
thunder was reverberating in angry 
growls among the earthen billows of the 
veldt. Then the rain began—a_ perfect 
cloudburst. . 

Once more my luck stood me in good 
stead, for not a hundred yards away was 
a Kafir kraal, low and squatty, of 
thatched straw. I ran to it. 

“Sacca bofio,” said a -voice from an 
opening at the bottom of the beehivelike 
hut, the only opening in the structure. 
Knowing the greeting to be the friendly 
one of “good-day,” I crawled on hands 
and knees into the hut. The memory of 
that scene haunts me still. 

Through the fetid, damp, smoke-reeking 
atmosphere I could see the interior. In 
the middle of the dirt (and dirty) floor 
burned a fire of small twigs and dried 
manure. The smoke was stifling, and its 
smell beyond the power of mere words to 
picture. 

Beyond the fire sat the proud owner of 
the place, a Swazie, literally enveloped in 
fat, black as night and greasy as lard. 
Dressed in an empty cartridge stuck 
through the lobe of his right ear, and 
watching me through his beady black 
eyes, he beckoned me to his side. I ap- 
proached him, and as the atmosphere part- 
ed I beheld his matrimonial annex—three 
in number and twice as many in the mat- 
ter of avoirdupois. Bowing a greeti 
to the ladies of the household, I squat 
myself beside my voluminous host. With 
a grunt that would have done credit to a 
Chicago porker he passed a wooden pot 
to me. Within its interior rested some 
Kafir beer—a concoction of maize, ap- 
parently innocuous, but liable to send the 
partaker into temporary desuetude, as Mr. 
Cleveland might have said. 

Half an hour later, half choked, I de- 
parted, for it had ceased to rain. 


SA. 


A turn of the road brought me to a low 
hill, at the base of which a number of 
white men were building a railroad. It 
was Laing’s Nek, the spur of Majuba Hill. 
Another turn and the historic hill came 
into sight. I climbed to its summit, up its 
perpendicular sides. 

Down below spread a magnificent pano- 
rama—the low hills of Zululand, dotted 
here and there by little silvery lakes; the 
dark Drakensberg, through which Buller 
may never pass; the barren veldt of the 
Transvaal—the lonely forgotten grave of 
General Colley, who commanded the Brit- 
ish at the battle of Majuba Hill. 


SA. 


The next night I slept in Newcastle. I 
had walked eleven days on four days’ pro- 
Visions, but I had seen the Transyaal. — 
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POSITION 


In advertising is hard to get these days. 
You pay double for it in almost any medium you can name. 
The nearest to position, without extra cost, is Street Car Space. 
Here you are not one of a hundred or more—but 


ONE OF SIXTEEN OR TWENTY. 
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It will be read. 


Does not that reduce competition ? 
Any space is good space in a Street Car—IF you put the right stuff in 
There’s no chance about the result— 














Read at the right time, for the Street Car is the vehicle that brings 
The buyer to your shop door. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, N. ¥. = = = = 
Largest Street Car Advertising Concern in the World. 






14 Branch Offices. 












MEAD OFFICES: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU, 
-Circus, LONDOK, EC. 


are 
BRANCHES: 22 Rue de l’Entrepdt, PARIS tive price list 
4°5 Holborn 


Cri¢der- Binoculars 


Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnific.- 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. Unex- 


C. P. Goerz 








the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 

finished musician > elocutionist. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 

All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
VRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 








Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing Adults 


CAN ACQUIRE 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


In six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by 

MAIL. One hour a day study and.practice. Re- 

sults uniformly satisfactory. 

DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Terms Moderate. Send for Circular. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
NERVOUSNESS. 
superior 
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..Our.. 


Presidents 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. MCCLURE 


President McKINLEY says: 


The book is an interesting 








Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 











ON July 9th, 17th, and A t Ist 
the following raies will be made 
from Chicago for round trip, tickets 


good returning until October 3ist: 
Denver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and retu 31.50 
Puebloand return -_ - 31.50 
Glenwood opries andreturn 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogdenand return - .- 44.50 
Deadwood, S.D.,and return 33.55 
HotSprings,S.D.,andreturn 29.55 


Particulars of any agent, or cail at 


#61 poten a York|486 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., elphia| 507 Bmithf'id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 


301 Main 8t., - Buffaio| 17 Campes-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2#ing&t.,£ast, Toronto, Ont. 

















RBEDUCED MATES ‘TO CINCINNATI 
AND BETURN. 





Via Pennsylvania Nailroad. 





one, and I am glad to have | 


it for reading and reference. 


Senator MARK HANNA says 
of it: 
I have glanced over the 
book with a great deal of 
interest, and am sure it is a 
valuable work. 


With 00 
Portraits $2 = 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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For the Annual Convention of the Baptist 


Young People’s Union of America, to be held 
| at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Pennsyivania 


Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its line to Cincinnati at one 
fare for the round trip. Tickets to be sold and 
good going July 10 to 13, inclusive, and to. re- 
turn until duly 17, inclusive; but if tickets be 
deposited wita the Joint Agent at Oincinnati 
on or before July 14, and if fee of 50 cents be 

id, the return limit will be extended to Auzust 
0, inclusive. 





Reduced Rates to Charleston, 8.©., via 
Pennsylvania Kailroad, 


For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Charleston, 8. C., July 7-13, the 
Peansylvania Railroad Company wili seil excur- 
sion tickets from ali stations on its lines to 
Charleston at the rate of ove fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00. ‘Tickets to be sold July 5 to 8, 
inclusive, and to be good to return until Bep- 
tember 1, inclasive. On the return trip stop- 
onre -* ee at Washington on deposit 

et w oint Agent and on 
he crenen. Agen’ payment of 





Aine AND INSTRUCTIVE TO CHILDREN. 
Miniature of Houses that LEMP built, matied 


upon of 15 cts, 
WMS LEMPEREWING OD, St. Leuls, Mo., U.S.A. 
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YACHTSMEN about Old Eng- 
lish Curve-<Cut Pipe Tobacco—because it is aL 
ways in perfect condition for smoking. The 


curved tin box, which is practically air tight, 


prevents the salt air and dampness from spoiling 
the tobacco. : 


For Sale Everywhere Where Tobacco is Sold. 
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"WHISKEY. 
That’s All! 


THE 'ILSON DISTILLING.CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





“THE FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 


is the title of the books of travel and education issued by 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information regarding the 
resorts of America, best routes, and time required for journey, with 
cost thereof. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and accurate maps 
of the country described. 


An illustrated catalogue, booklet of 40 pages, 4x8, giving a synopsis of each of the 27 
books now comprising ‘‘ The Four-Track Series,” will be sent free, postpaid, to any address in 
the world, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





BOOKS ON CHINA 
The Break-Up of China 


By LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Lord Charles Beresford visited China in an 
official capacity and saw more than it is gen- 
erally permitted a foreigner to see. His work 
is an absolutely up-to-date study of conditions 
in the Chinese Empire, and it bears distinctly 
on the present situation. 
maps and is illustrated. 


$3 00 


China in Transformation 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


The author of “China in Transformation” is a 
well-known student of Eastern affairs. 

He has made a thorough study of China 
from every point of view, and ‘his work is per- 
haps the most comprehensive’ published. It 
contains three large folding maps. 


$3 00 








It contains excellent 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


hut BOX KITE & EDDY KITE 
Send for catalogue and how to fy hites 
E.I. HORSMAN, 380 B’way, N.Y. 
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Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


is right, it is always all write, for it is the foun- 

tain of pen satisfaction and always ready. It is 

the Pen of the President, who says: 

I have been using one of your fountain pens 

for several months, and take pleasure in saying 

that I find it an invaluable pocket companion. 
Very truly yours, 


Le KT 


Get it from your stationer, from your jeweler, or from 


L. E. Waterman Co., 


157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


for one of these ideal heads printed in 12 
colors on fine art plate paper (size 93{x11%) 
suitable for framing, 


FREE WITH EVERY TWO CANS OF 


Pork and Beans 


lf your dealer cannot supply you send two 
2-cent stamps and we wil 
Indicate your choice by number. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











RETA WATE R 


\ PURE 
Paes Banke 
HEALTHFUI 
WATER 








Waterman's ideal is the one 
— Pen entirely satisfac- 







_ Y erial permitted ; exchanges 
are invited. 






















































Armour’s 






mail one direct. 

















NOW READY 


GOLF for J july 


CENTS 
5. COPY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS Cream ~ 5 Wheat 








You may whistle and call, 
Though I know I’m late; 
ae . A ‘ But base ball and things "1! have to wait, 
= _ a, AR ’Tis the best for breakfast, dinner and tea 
And I need it—three times a day for me. 











An ideal t ng and delicious. A brain and muscle builder. 




















ESTERBROOKS —<out= 


Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. ard among pens. 
Works, Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


STEEL PENS 











mats, size 15 x 


eR re without mark Siet 








Esterbrook’'s en ne is the stand- 


26 John St.. New York 

























Lf it wn t 
an Eastman, 
at isn't 


a Kodak. 





aS 2” * a 


KODAK 


Folding Focket Kodaks 
have achromatic lenses, 
automatic shutters, are 
made of aluminum, and 
load in daylight. 
$10.00 to $17.50. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Catalogues free at the 
dealers’ or by mail. 


/ LE°-P-ARIS:-EXPOSITION GROUNDS WITHOUT CHARGE 


There will be no aggravating restrictions. Tripod cameras will be allowed on the grounds until one 


0 clock in the afternoon only, and the price for this limited use will be 25 francs ($5.00) per dap. 





pF RE BAPE. 














